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Acute 
NSURANCE NEEDS 


NOME people now have tentive to an explanation of 
insurance needs that rental value. 
might almost be described 


as acute, Similarly, the manufacturer 


on or store owner who still pays 
rust companies, trustees of oa ' ; 
dividends or earns a profit does 

estates, mortgage holders, banks 
~~ not want disaster to overtake 

and others do not want to lose 
him. An interruption to his 
rents that would cease because ' 
é a business is more likely than ever 
of fire, windstorm, riot and civil pe 
é to be permanent. That is why 
commotion, explosion or sprin- ' 
; y he will readily appreciate the 

kler leakage. It might be dif- 
' ie; force of arguments for business 
ficult or impossible to rent is ik : 
ee interruption indemnity or use 

property after rebuilding or 
ine, oe and occupancy insurance. 
repairing. That is why many ; 
people are now eagerly seizing 
the chance to buy rent insurance In the search for opportunity 
when it is expl ined to protect your assured and pros- 
pects better and to increase your 


Even more serious might be volume, make sure that you have 
the situation of a home owner not overlooked any of these 
put to the expense of paying almost acute needs for rent, 
rent for a temporary dwelling. rental value and use and occu- 
That is why his ear will be at- pancy insurance. 
American I \! \ssu RAN Importers & Exvorters INsuranct Merrcuanrs anno Manvuracrurers Fire 
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This Week: 
REVENUE 


q Discussion of the new tax bill, particu- 
larly as it affects insurance companies and 
their policyholders, by Gerhard Hirschfeld. 
He describes the new bill as ‘predominately 
a sales tax provision,” estimating that less 
than 20 per cent of the total yield will 
come from levies on individual and cor- 
porate incomes. 


GOODWILL 

@ Called "The Intangible Asset” by F. W. 
Lafrentz, chairman of the board of the 
American Surety Company, in an inspiring 
and optimistic article. He points to the 
humanitarian service, widespread through- 
out the depression, which the insurance 
companies have been able to render to the 
American people as an investment in good 
will which will pay dividends in years to 
come. 


CHEERFUL 

€ Burglary and hold-up news seldom is of 
a cheerful nature, but the account of the 
underwriting experience in this line strikes 
such a note. See “Burglary and Theft Un- 
derwriting in 1931," by Leonard S. McCombs, 
on page 10. Also statistical data on page 
i! showing detailed results as reported by 
companies licensed in New York State. 


* * 


- * 


FIRST HALF 

@ Results for the first half of 1932, in new 
business written, for fire, life and casualty 
insurance companies, are shown in tabular 
form in the several news sections. 


* * * 


Next Week: 
EARNINGS 


€ 4 tabulation of the rate of interest 
earned on mean invested funds by one 
hundred life insurance companies. Data 
covering nearly two decades, from 1912 to 
1931, inclusive. The return for the year 
showed a negligible decrease, again reflect- 
ing the impregnable structure that is life 
insurance. 


GROUP 


q The time is ripe for another period of 
expansion in group coverage, declares N. 
B. Keyes, Jr., in a sales article which points 
out the essential need and timeliness of this 
form of contract. 


* * * 








The Constant Search 


“ HAR’S gold in them hills.” Time and man proved this 

statement true. Yet not all who sought found gold. 

Nor was there gold in every hillock. Those who com- 
bined diligence and tenacity with alertness and enterprise 
were rewarded. Others traveled the same trails, underwent 
the same hardships, but never reached their goal. They funked 
their opportunities. They permitted diversions to intervene 
at critical points. They brooded over past failures to the 
exclusion of sound thought on the value of experience in 
planning for future success. Men and women in the fields of 
industry and commerce with accord, have the same ultimate 
objective—gold. At this season of the year there is custom- 
arily a pause from the active search, and men engaged in 
similar pursuits forgather in conference. Here they take 
stock of the progress that has been achieved. They record 
the pitfalls and trials that have beset them. But more than 
all else, they prepare for the future. Means and methods to 
obtain better results are discussed, and inspiration to greater 
effort with unstinted labor is induced. 

These conferences, in common parlance, are con- 
ventions. They are clearing houses of ideas and experi- 
ences. It may as truly be said of conventions as of the Black 
Hills of the Dakotas: “In them there is gold.” Regretfully, it 
must be added, not in every convention and not for each 
attendant. Many will come with minds intent on other 
things. While some are striving for development, others will 
be bemoaning past failures. 

A critical attitude on pioneering projects will 
preclude the reception of worthwhile advice. Some conven- 
tions will be barren of results because petty politics, personal 
jealousies, and intrigue will be injected and dominate the 
inner councils. Fruitless too will be those conventions where 
time is wasted in Don Quixotic jousts with bygone enemies 
and past conditions. 

Insurance men should realize that at least once 
yearly a free and open discussion of their business with those 
whose interests are identical, is a necessity. Before they leave 
for such a meeting, they should resolve to devote their time 
entirely and fully to a search for knowledge; to eschew all 
upsetting and distracting influences and to 
concentrate exclusively upon the task of 
trying to understand the developments Y 2 
which are considered most significant to . ° e a 


their particular field of endeavor. 
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Gerhard Herschfeld 








HE new tax bill which was de- 
signed to produce over a billion 

dollars in additional revenue for 
the fiscal year of 1933, became law on 
June 6. The income and gift taxes are 
retroactive and are applicable to the full 
calendar year of 1932, after which they 
become permanent taxes. Roughly, 
new taxation is distributed as follows: 


Individual income tax ; £178.000,000 
(‘orporation income tax $1,000,000 
$219,000, 000 

ix o7 1s special excises 

(fror gasoline to fire- 
irms) $50,000, 000 
Postage increase 160,000,000 

Prax on telephone mes 
sugges ete 152,000,000 
rax on stamps, et 45,500,000 
rariffs 6,500,000 
Inheritance tax 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous 80,000,000 


$1,118,000, 000 


It is obvious that the new tax law is 
predominantly a sales tax provision 
since not even 20 per cent of the total 
estimated yield is expected from 
taxes on individual and corporate in- 
comes. Yet, it is doubtful whether the 
income of the people is not affected by 
this 20 per cent to a greater extent 
than by all the rest of excise taxes 


combined. 


A Fundamental Difference 

After all, there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between a sales and an income 
tax. The sales tax does not consider 
the individual income at all; it is based 
upon the broad structure of business 
in general; it is, therefore, the best, 
the surest and the most reliable source 
of revenue coming, as it is, from the 
entire population. This principle does 
not hold true of the income tax, which 
is sort of a cognomen of success in 
Be successful, have a good 
income—and you will be singled out to 
pay a good portion of it to the Gov- 
ernment. This “strange” feature of 
the income tax is confirmed if we look 
at the income returns for the last more 
or less prosperous, though not normal, 
year 1929 when not less than 98 per 
cent of the aggregate yield of the in- 
dividual tax were paid by those re- 
porting net income of $10,000 a year 
and over. Even with the depression, 
the shrinkage of incomes and the tax in- 
crease it is safe to say that the income 
tax is still based on those who report 
net incomes of something like $5,000 


business. 


, 


a year. 
Therefore, it is probably true that 
a sales tax hits business. But the in- 


come tax hits the individual income, 
and it is the latter upon which the life 
insurance companies depend. The in- 
come tax confiscates part of the profit. 


IsSCusses 














One may go further and say that 
through the income tax the Govern- 
ment interferes with the insurance 
business. Not in the sense that it actu- 
ally competes; but the Government 
actually draws upon the same resources 
of the people’s buying (or, for that 
matter, savings) capacity which form 
the backbone of life insurance business. 
The latter preaches the doctrine of 
sound saving and investing to those 
who earn a comfortable income and, at 
any rate, can afford to save for the 
rainy day of old age. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, does not care 
particularly for the saving and the in- 
vestment angle but merely takes away 
from the well-situated what 
otherwise might go to the insurance 
companies. 

Let us not forget in this whole taxa- 
tion scheme that the backbone of busi- 
ness (including the insurance branch) 
is not the ten citizens that used to 
average $9,000,000 yearly income; nor 
is this backbone supplied by the 3,000,- 
000 farm laborers who did not even 
make $500 a year. It is rather the 
middle classes and, to be more specific, 
the four million people who filed income 
tax returns and who boasted an aggre- 
gate annual income of approximately 
$22,500,000,000. The income tax draws 
on the buying power of these same 
classes and thus takes prospective busi- 
ness away from those that ordinarily 
cater to the prosperous status of these 
four million people, which includes the 
life insurance companies. 


classes 


Reduced Saving Capacity 


If I remember right, there are ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 holders of life 
insurance policies in the United States. 
This would be three times the number 
of those who file income tax returns. 
Naturally, there are many people who 
hold more than one policy and, on the 
other hand, there are many who are in- 





sured but do not fall under the classgj- 
fication of income tax laws. As taxa- 
tion is extended to lower income 
groups, we obviously come to a situa- 
tion where the savings capacity of a 
larger number of people is undergoing 
a sizable reduction. 

The new law stipulates that an in- 
dividual income tax of 4 per cent shall 
be paid on the first $4,000 net income. 
A married person with no dependents, 
having a net income of $3,000, will be 
obliged to pay $20 per annum under 
the new bill. Persons having a larger 
income, will have to pay 8 per cent on 
the remainder of such excess amount. 
But the following deductions will be 
allowed: 

(a) Dividends, 

(b) Interest on U. 8S. obligations, 

(c) Personal exemption (single person 
$1,000, married person living with 
husband or wife, $2,500), 

(d) Credit for dependents, $400 for each 
person under 18 years of age, or 
incapable of self-support because 
physically or mentally defective. 

Besides, there are surtaxes upon net 
incomes, for instance: 


One per cent of 


Over $6,000 to such excess 


$10,000 that means amount 
$10,000 $40 
20,000 440 
30,000 1,440 
40,000 2,960 
50,000 4,960 
100,000 22,460 


and so on. 


As It Affects Business 

Briefly, the new billion dollar taxa- 
tion scheme involves two burdens, as 
far as business is concerned: one is the 
direct burden, that is the tax, either on 
sales, on incomes, on imports or what- 
ever it may be. This, unfortunately, 
stands in the foreground because it is 
the more obvious burden. It is un- 
fortunate because direct taxation is by 
no means of outstanding importance 
from the economic point of view; it 
is rather the indirect consequence of 
taxation, the drain on the resources 
of people’s income which ought to be 
given primary consideration. We shall 
come to that. 

There is no doubt but that some- 
thing had to be done in the way of 
meeting the Government’s expenditures. 
During the year 1931-1932 the total in- 
come of the Government had been less 
than half its expenditures. Congress 
decided on this billion-dollar tax bill. 
But there is another side to it, and 
that is the fact that even before this 
bill became law, taxes absorbed more 
than one-sixth of the national income. 
Adding one to one, it will be found that 
the buying and savings capacity of the 
people decline as the need for financ- 
ing an unproductive enterprise, namely 
the Government, goes up. It is at 
this point where business feels most 
the pressure of the Governmental 
screw; it is here where the free play of 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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And the Average 
Man Has Sense 
Enough to Acquiesce 
Though Many an 
Agent Fails to Reap 
the Ripe Harvest By 
Selling Burglary and 
Hold-Up Insurance 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


OME time ago W. D. Clark, 
S secretary of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, in charge of 
the burglary department, stated 
that there had been a greater 
number of burglaries and hold- 
ups in the United States during 
1931 than in any previous year. 
He pointed out that the occur- 
rence of such offenses was not 
confined to any one particular 
section but was general 
throughout the coun- 
try. This year’s record 
may well be worse. 

Even the most casual 
reader of the daily pa- 
pers will be impressed 
with that truth. In 
fact unless the bur- 
glary or hold-up is of 
an unusual nature as to 
the amount of money : : 
or other valuables stolen; that someone 
was killed or has other startling or 
dramatic features, it is hardly consid- 
ered news by the editor of the paper and 
is apt to be relegated to a short para- 
graph or two on an inside page. 

The president of one of the greatest 
insurance companies in the world some 
time ago when addressing a convention 
of the agents of his company advised 
an agent, especially a cashier, not to 
offer undue resistance should a de- 
termined appearing person suddenly 
confront him with a revolver, order 
him to hold up his hands and turn over 
what cash he had in his immediate pos- 
session. 

The average citizen is likely to be 
actuated by the same general rule and 


nig 
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if wakened in the dead of night to dis- 
cover a burglar by his side making such 
an emphatic request he will usually con- 
sider that the loss of his money and 
valuables is much easier to endure than 
a bullet. To fight with the hold-up 
man who suddenly confronts one in a 
deserted place is equally against the 
well-known law of self 

Yet many agents are only lukewarm 
at best when it comes to pointing out 
to a client the advisability of carrying 
hold-up and burglary insurance. He 
may have exercised all the skill of 


preservation. 


When He Says “Hands Up!” He Means It 


which he is capable in selling his client 
some other form of insurance. He may 
have drawn up intricate and convincing 
charts that present a most graphic rea- 
(Concluded on page 10) 






















Compensation Rates in 
Wisconsin 


HE action of the Wisconsin 

Commission Insurance Board in 
refusing to accept the new com- 
pensation insurance rating sched- 
ules proposed to go into effect in 
1933 was no doubt predicated by 
careful study of conditions in that 
state and an honest endeavor to 
deal fairly and justly with the situ- 
ation. Granting that, it by no 
means follows that the matter 
should be entirely closed or, if it is, 
that the results will be for the best 
interests of the employees for 
whose benefit such protection was 
made obligatory upon employers, 
or for the employers themselves. 
Members of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, together with the 
State Insurance Commissioner, H. 
L. Morton, and the secretary of 
the State Compensation Board, all 
agree in the decision that the 
sweeping rates proposed will not 
be permitted. 

Everyone will hope, of course, 
that that part of the decision which 
deals with the unemployment situ- 
ation in Wisconsin is correct. It 
states that indications in that state 
point to a less abrupt decline and 
to an early cessation of unemploy- 
ment. But even with the grow- 
ing belief that conditions in the 
country over are improving, that, 
to use that now maddening phrase, 
we have actually turned the corner, 
the most optimistic does not pre- 
dict that within a few months 
every industry will be running at 
full blast and that the payrolls al- 
most immediately will be what 
they were before the depression. 

Concerning the increased cost 
of occupational disease, a feature 
of the data laid before the Wiscon- 
sin commission, the report says 
that after a lapse of 13 years the 
board can no longer recognize the 
necessity of special charges for oc- 
cupational diseases. It states that, 
excepting silicosis, the cost of oc- 
cupational disease cases has be- 
come thoroughly assimilated into 
the rate structure. Unless the ex- 
perience of Wisconsin is entirely 
at variance with that in the rest 
of the country such a statement is 
capable of argument. All com- 
panies writing compensation insur- 
ance report that hospital expenses 
have increased. When the com- 
pensation laws were first enacted, 
medical expense was considered to 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


be a minor portion of the total 
costs and the experience at first 
indicated this to be true, but there 
has been a constant and consistent 
increase in the cost of medical 
treatment and _ hospitalization 
work, so that now these expenses 
constitute a very large part of the 
total. 

Decreased payrolls and the in- 
creased cost of occupational disease 
have laid a heavy burden on the 
compensation insurance carriers. 
Inadequate rates ultimately can 
result only in the financial collapse 
of the carriers or their withdrawal 
from such business. No unendowed 
business can long continue at a 
financial loss. We are convinced 
that compensation rates are inade- 
quate and must be increased and 
it is our opinion that this is the 
fact in Wisconsin as elsewhere. 


"Get Readjusted" 


|" is a happy state of affairs for all 
concerned that the average edi- 
tor’s strongest reader-interest com- 
petition no longer lies in the pages 
of contemporary publications, but 
within the covers of his own paper 
Or magazine—the advertising 
pages. Advertising men have long 
realized that they can rely upon 
women readers to read and clip 
for further reference a major por- 
tion of the advertising matter ap- 
pearing in their newspapers and 
magazines before turning to edi- 
torial and news pages, but it has 
been only recently that the busi- 
ness man has found this section of 
the public prints to contain writ- 
ings which challenge his serious 
consideration. Two examples of 
this trend in advertising are offered 
in recent messages printed over 
the signatures of insurance com- 
panies. The Glens Falls Insurance 
Company’s warning to business of 
the necessity for tax control meas- 
ures performed a real service to 
business, and the current advertis- 
ing of the Metropolitan Life, carry- 
ing the legend: “Get Readjusted” 
is a distinct contribution to the 
drive now under way toward eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In the business of prize-fighting 
there is a tradition extant among 
smart gamblers which dictates that 
one shall string along with the 
champion until he is defeated. The 
same philosophy would appear to 





"2 Much!" 


EGISLATORS, criticized be- 

cause of the absurdity of some 
of the laws their action causes to 
be placed upon the statute books 
of the states, might answer that by 
comparison with the fool bills they 
refused to make into laws the re- 
sults were not so discouraging. 
That, of course, would be an eva- 
sion rather than a proper excuse, 
but the insurance world has much 
to be thankful for that at least a 
great majority of the absurd pro- 
posals presented each year to state 
legislatures the country over are 
killed, scotched or allowed to be 
forgotten in committee. 


None would dare predict what 
the Nebraska legislature, or, for 
that matter, any legislature will do 
during the coming winter, but it 
is difficult to believe that even in 
these depressing times it will pay 
much attention to a bill that will 
come before it providing for the 
enactment of a law limiting the pay 
of insurance executives to $5,000 
a year. Of course, as we under- 
stand the bill, it does not prescribe 
that no insurance executive in the 
state shall receive less than $5,000 
a year, but that no one under any 
circumstances shall receive a cent 
more than $5,000 a year for his 
services to the company of which 
he may be the president, vice- 
president or other executive officer. 
As the late and lamented Artemus 
Ward so feeling said, “That is 2 
much.” 





dominate a large section of busi- 
ness today; too many citizens have 
made up their mind to maintain a 
pessimistic attitude until conditions 
are definitely and unquestionably 
improved. Naturally, this will 
slow up the parade. The “Get Re- 
adjusted” message, appearing in all 
leading national magazines, will 
make a splendid wall poster for any 
man’s office or factory. 

It places the blame for much of 
the current weeping and moaning 
upon a class of men who, for the 
last three years, have had plenty 
to eat and drink, good beds to 
sleep in and who have met with no 
more than normal difficulties in 
keeping a mortgaged roof over 
their heads. To this class the mes- 
Sage carries a challenge and a plea 
for evidence of stiffer backbone. 
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-_ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Charles C. Thompson, manager at 
Seattle for the Metropolitan Life, 
nominated for president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers to succeed Elbert Storer of 
Indianapolis. 


Total new life insurance production 
in July amounted to $692,113,000, a 
decrease of 23.5 per cent from the 
total of $905,042,000 during July of 
1931, as reported by 44 member com- 
panies of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 





The Trinity Life Insurance Company 
of Fort Worth, Tex., becomes an old 
line legal reserve company. 





The Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America reinsures all 
policy liability except the automobile 
business of the Public Fire Insurance 
Company, of Newark. 





The Metropolitan Fire Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, announces it 
will remain inactive for the present 
because of current financial condi- 
tions. 





Fire losses in the United States for 
the month of July were $32,982,434 
as compared with $33,024,594 in July 


of 1931, as reported by the National | 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Stockholders of the National Union 
Fire Insurance Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, approve director's recom- 
mendation to reduce capital of the 
company to $1,000,000 and to trans- 
fer $1,650,000 to surplus. 





M. Barratt Walker is named execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
Hugh D. Combs to be general super- 
intendent of all claim departments at 
the home office. 





Stockholders of the Manufacturers 
Casualty Company, of Philadelphia, 
approve recommendation of the di- 
rectors that capital stock be reduced 
from $2,500,000 to $1,000,000. 





C. C. Rudibaugh, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, is elected president of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





Eugene P. Lecher is appointed as- 


sistant superintendent of claims of | 


the Northwestern Mutual Life, of 


Milwaukee. 





The National Bureau of Casua!ty | 


and Surety Underwriters issues a re- 
vised new manual for liability insur- 
ance. 





Fire losses in Canada since the first 
of the year to August 10 amounted 
to $18,155,715 as compared with $27,- 
672,835 for the corresponding period 
of 1931, as estimated by the Monetary 
Times. 





The London Assurance and the 


Manhattan Fire & Marine Insurance 

mpany sponsor an extensive market 
survey of the fire insurance agency 
field. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 











N connection with “Doorways to Protec- 
tion,” the series of cover designs which 
THE SPECTATOR is currently featuring, I 


of either 


have had a number of enjoyable conversa- 
tions with insurance company executives on | 
the subject of architecture. To any man who 
would like to broaden his education, expand 
his soul and intensify the pleasure of his | 
daily existence without incurring any ex- 
penditure whatsoever 
money, I recommend the cultivation of an 
interest in this fascinating field! 


time or 


To enjoy all these benefits, one does not 


Al 


need to visit galleries and museums, listen to 
lectures or pore over dry texts. 
required is that a person merely be conscious 
of the buildings about him as art forms 
rather than regard them as defenses thrown 
up as protection against the weather. 


1 that is 


There is nothing frivolous or fatuous about 
| this form of beauty-worshiping; indeed, one | 


of the first architectural principles the neo- 
phyte discovers is that the practical and 
necessary elements of a building form a natu- 
ral pattern of beauty, and if an architect has 
a tendency to tack on ornamental doodabs or 
build in pillars that have nothing to hold up, * 
he not only wastes labor and materials but 
serves the cause of ugliness as well. 


In the appreciation of this one principle— 
_ the beauty of the practical—there is a liberal 


education alone, and the foundation for the 
| philosophy of a life in business. 
one’s work with economy and skill, performs 
each function of one’s job with adequacy and 
without improper flourish, one is living a 
beautiful, as well as a practical life. 


If one does 


| 


| 


Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The total collections of internal rev- 
enue in the United States amounted 
to $1,557,729,043 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, as compared 
with $2,428,228,754 in the preceding 
fiscal year of 1931, a decrease in re- 
ceipts of $870,499,712 attributed to 
the drop in the collection of cor- 
poration and individual income taxes. 





The Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa. Canada, ends with twelve 
commercial treaties agreed upon for 
mutual practice covering the future 
exchange of commodities within the 
British Empire. 


Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
111.73 and closed Saturday, Auaust 
20, at 111.91. 


Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 25.27 and closed 
Saturday at 27.25. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 79.6! and closed 
Saturday at 82.74. 





General business in the steel in- 
dustry remained unchanged during 
the week. Miscellaneous buying of 
the finished product featured the 
week and scrap markets were slightly 
stronger in some areas. 





Weakness and lower prices in the 
Winnipeg wheat market unsettles the 
Chicago market during the weak, 
with a break from the top of the 
previous week and net losses of I'/, 
to 1% cents. 


Average commodity prices in this 
country, according to Professor Irving 
Fisher's index, decline 0.1 point to 
61.8 per cent of the 1926 level. Eng- 
lish commodity prices as shown by 
Crump's index, advanced from 61.3 
to 61.8 during the week. 





Bradstreet's report on business fail- 
ures for last week, showed a decline 
from 572 to Si 1. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $12,085.,- 
696 during the week ended August 
13. 44.3 per cent was in United 
States Government bonds, 3.4 per 
cent in Canadian bonds, 2.3 in state, 
county and municipal bonds, 28.4 in 
miscellaneous bonds, 11.3 per cent 
in city mortgage loans, 5.4 per cent 
in farm mortgage loans, and 4.9 per 
cent in public utility bonds. 





Car loadings during the week 


| totaled 512,431, a gain of 16,398 over 


the previous week and the highest 
total since June 18, but a loss of 
231,195 from the corresponding week 
of last year. 


Cotton futures advanced last week 
to a level approximately $12.50 above 
the lows for all time established in 
June, and closed the week with a 
net gain of $1.15 to $1.45 a bale 
over the previous week. 











The New Tax Bill 


if oncluded from page 6) 
busine laws is interfered with; it i 
in this 


and figure out branch by branch and 


regard that one can sit down 


population group by population group 
the lo 


budget drain. 


to business resulting from this 


It is a very serious problem though 
it may not appear so at first glance. 
Not for this sort of 


Government interference with the peo 


many years has 


ple’ buving capacity been felt by the 


busine community because business 


was prospering. And in times of pro 


perity there is no taxation problem; 


in fact, taxation yield is so plentiful 


that some of the yield is actually re 


funded. But unless we see the golden 


day of prosperity soon back in our 


midst, we shall be very much disap- 


pointed if we pass this taxation scheme 


off with a shrug of the shoulders. It 
will (unless the symptoms lie) stay 
with us for a good many years to come 


and, therefore, we might as well take 
it for its real worth: a viciou 
that hit 


vestment 


cycle 
upon income, savings and in 
thus leading to a shrinkage 
f sales, marketing and investment pos 
sibilitie Nor will this shrinkage 
exempt the yield of the income tax. 
From 1929 to 1931 this yield declined 
some 17 per cent; for the present year 
another drop of 8 or 10 per cent is 
visualized. 

It is, then, up to the insurance com- 


panies to recognize this vicious cycle 


and to foresee the developments as 
they have been foreshadowed by the 
turn of affairs (in much the similar 
way) in foreign countries. Taxation of 


business in times of depression has not 
helped Great Britain or Germany, nor 
France, for that matter. Briefly, it ha 
been responsible for two consequences: 
it has put tremendous pressure upon 
business which, even without this tax 
is up to its ears in depression 
problems. And, secondly, taxation has 
(strange to say) led to a constantly 
decreasing yield. In the end, the solu- 
tion has always been sought in very 


screw, 


measures on the 
Governments. 


stringent economy 


part of the respective 
One may ask why this cannot be done 
in the first place, and why the detour 
via taxes and an excessive burden upon 
business has to be chosen. But then, 
the paradoxical way apparently is the 
natural way, or at least the human 
way. 

It mey safely be said that the change 
in income produced, first, 
by the depression and, second, by in- 


groups as 


creased taxation, will lead to a different 
policy on the part of the 
companies. Very likely, theirs will be 
a new marching order, away from the 
with more attention to 


insurance 


big policies, 


ness. 


small bus 





When He Says "Hands Up" He Means It 


(Concluded from page 7) 





son why his client owes it to himself, 
his family and his business associates 
to take this or that coverage. But if 
he mentions it at all he often will simply 
suggest that burglary and hold-up in- 
surance is a good thing, is not expen- 
sive and may well prove an ever-pres- 
ent help in time of trouble. 

He is overlooking an opportunity to 
afford his client the protection he has a 
right to expect which is that at least 
his agent will thoroughly acquaint him 
with the protection he needs and how 
best to apply it to his individual need. 
He is likewise neglecting one excellent 
way to add a considerable amount to 
his own commission income. 

Some time ago THE SPECTATOR sug 
gested a sales letter that could well be 
used as a forerunner for the sale of 
a burglary insurance policy. It had a 
direct application to summer, since at 


that time so many people are 
their homes for an 
But burglary and hold-up in- 


surance is a valuable and, in fact, a 


aw ay 
from extended 


period. 


necessary thing for the average man 
during the entire year and not simply in 
the vacation season. 

Many an agent thinks of hold-up and 
burglary insurance simply in connection 
with his “big” clients, but the ordinary 
householder needs it hardly less and the 
cost easily puts it within his reach. If 
you approach him with a thorough un- 
derstanding of what your company can 
offer him and show how cheaply he can 
be protected against what 
prove a serious loss it may 


might well 
otherwise 
surprise you to find that he signs and 
comes across with the premium with 
about the same alacrity as when he 
shoves up his hand when a yeggman 
thrusts his gun in his face. 


Burglary and Theft 
Underwriting in 1931 


By LEONARD S. McCOMBS 


Issistant Statistician, The Spectator 


N bold contrast to the dismal story 

told by the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion and Liability experience tables 
published in the July 14 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, the nation wide burglary 
and theft underwriting experience for 
the year 1931 as shown on page 11 
of this issue strikes an emphatic note 
of cheer. Indeed, were it not for the 
buoyant influence of the burglary and 
theft underwriting profit it is difficult 
to presume just what the final out- 
come last year would have been in the 
face of the crushing weight of almost 
universal underwriting losses in com- 
pensation liability, surety, fidelity and 
accident and health lines. The bur- 
glary and theft record is all the more 
impressive when it is recalled that in 
a year of unprecedented business stag- 
nation premium volume was remark- 
ably well maintained and losses evi- 
denced no significant change of trade, 
in spite of the fact that crime, spurred 
by the depression, waged a more than 
usual ambitious campaign. 

The 10 companies in this table with 
burglary and theft premium volume 
of over $1,000,000 achieved an under- 
writing profit in 1930 of $1,848,261 or 
9.7 per cent and enhanced this already 
estimable showing in 1931 by an un- 
derwriting profit of $2,530,044 or 13.9 
per cent despite a decline in total pre- 
miums earned. 


Of the 68 companies listed in the 
table only 22 show an 
loss. In the main, 
with a loss have a 
volume while others with a more siz- 


inderwriting 
those companies 
small premium 
able volume have confined their losses 
to negligible proportions. 

All companies in the table earned 
$33,449,031 
losses of $12,745,026 
The ratio of losses to 
premiums was 38.1 per cent in con- 
trast to similar ratios of 72.6 per cent 
and 58.3 per cent respectively for work- 
men’s compensation and liability insur- 
ance. In connection with the total 
losses incurred by this representative 
list of companies, it is apparent that 
potential field of 
awaits development in this line of in- 
surance in view of the fact that re- 
liable estimates of losses sustained by 
burglary, theft, larceny and robbery 
last year exceeded $2,000,000,000. 
Manifestly, the public 
realize the essential 
form of protection. 

Investigation and adjustment ex- 
penses incurred were 4.8 per cent of 
earned premiums in contrast to corre- 
sponding expense ratios of 11.0 per 
cent of compensation and 12.6 per cent 
of liability insurance premiums earned. 
Field supervision and acquisitions 
costs naturally bore a greater relation- 


premiums last year of 
against which 


were incurred. 


a vast expansion 


does not yet 
nature of this 
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Nation-Wide Experiences of Burglary and Theft Insurance 
Companies Licensed in New York State in 1931 
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W. LAFRENTZ was born in the 

e maritime town of Burg, on an is- 
land in the province of Schleswig in the 
Baltic Sea in 1859. He came to America 
and reached Chicago late in 1873. 

In 1880 and 188! he taught accounting 
and higher mathematics in the Bryant- 
Stratton College in Chicago. Later in 
188! he joined the banking house of 
Snydacker and Company in Chicago. 
In this place he met many cattle dealers 
of the Far West and by a group of them 
was induced to go to Cheyenne in |883. 
In 1888 he was elected a member of the 
Territorial Legislature. In 1889 he went 
to Ogden, Utah, where he passed the 
bar examination in 1893. While in 
Ogden he attracted the attention of the 
late William Lee Trenholm, president 
of the American Surety Company and 
once United States Comptroller of the 
Currency. In 1899 he was made comp- 
troller of the company. In 1908 he be- 
came second vice-president, and on the 
resignation of the late Henry D. Lyman 
in 1912, he was elected president. After 
a term of fourteen years as president of 
the American Surety Company, Mr. 
Lafrentz, at the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees, January 19, 1926, 
voluntarily resigned to become chair- 
man of the board. 














The 
Intangible Asset 


—Good Will 


By F. W. LAFRENTZ 


Chairman of the Board of the American Surety Com. 
pany of New York and New York Casualty Company 


Mr. F. W. Lafrentz has for many years been one of the out- 

standing leaders in the surety and insurance business. He | 

was one of the original organizers of the Surety Association 
of America 


ooh! 








HROUGH this and previous economic depressions which our 
country has successfully weathered, insurance and surety com- 
panies generally have maintained their service to other lines 

or business endeavor and to the public. Since their earliest be- 

ginnings, insurance and surety companies have performed a bene- 
ficial service for the innumerable clients they have served. These 
companies have provided protection against financial loss caused 
by the elements, by illness or death, by dishonesty, by burglary and 
robbery and by many other forms of disaster that may spell financial 
ruin to the unprotected. And this protection has invariably been 
furnished at a modest cost consistent with the hazard involved. 


The past few years have amply demonstrated the value of in- 
surance and suretyship protection in all of their forms. Last year 
alone, insurance carriers paid claims of over $3,700,000,000. This 
stupendous sum helped to relieve materially some phases of the 
more serious effects of the economic depression. Moreover, much of 
this money was at once turned back into the channels of trade and 
industry. 


Today, more than ever before, people are watching their in- 
vestments and, wherever possible, are seeking insurance and surety- 
ship protection against financial losses. 


Insurance and surety companies have shown the important 
place they occupy in the affairs of the nation and the development 
of our country. Money cannot be more wisely invested than in the 
many forms of protection offered by them. 


The widespread and humanitarian service of these companies 
has only been made possible by the investment of millions of dollars, 
down through the years, in the building of nation-wide organiza- 
tions, enabling them to meet the most exacting requirements and 
to render a character of service to which their clients are entitled. 


This investment has created that intangible asset not shown in 
a financial statement and commonly known as good-will. Good-will, 
naturally, represents the character, training, ability and knowledge 
of the company’s own organization, the standing of the agents who 
represent it, and the years it has faithfully served its clients, before 
and after losses occur. Good-will is a heritage which goes with every 
policy or bond sold by the company. 


The field of service in the insurance and surety business is un- 
limited and the large number of 
persons employed in this great 
enterprise are striving each day 
to maintain and improve the high 
standards of the business. 
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N the 
Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the Declaration of Inde- 


room in Independence 











was accomplished by a_note- 
worthy engineering feat, for 
the fifteen 





floors that rise 








pendence was signed, the In- 


surance Company of North 









about the street are supported 
on giant trusses such as are 





America was organized six- 





used in the building of bridges. 





teen years later. That was the 
beginning of the oldest Amer- 






They extend to a height of 24 
feet, from the second to the 








ican fire and marine insurance 
company whose large and 






fourth floors, and each weighs 


78 tons. The ceiling is deco- 








beautiful home office building 
at Sixteenth Street at the 
Parkway in Philadelphia is 







rated in blue, gray, gold and 
buff, a perfect contrast to the 
rich color of the Kasota 








today one of the architectural 
landmarks of that city, just as 
the company is a landmark in 












marble. 
It would be a pleasant task 
to go from floor to floor and 








the insurance world. 





from room to room pointing 








The present building was 





out the many beautiful and 

















completed in 1925, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three years 






distinctive features that are to 
be seen, such as the offices of 





after the original subscription 
books were opened in March, 






President Rush and the other 


officers of the company, the 








1792. It is situated in the 
business center of Philadel- 
phia, fronting on the Parkway, Six- 
teenth, Arch and Cuthbert Streets, and 
commands a_ splendid view of the 
beautiful Parkway section which in- 
eludes the new public library and the 
famous Art Museum. 

The architects were Stewardson and 
Page, of Philadelphia, and a part of 
their task, which was accomplished 
with notable success, was the designing 
of an office building measuring up to 
the most approved of modern standards 
for the conduct of a great business, 
and which also would help to perpetu- 
ate the historic traditions of the com- 
pany. 

The building is sixteen stories in 
height and exteriorly is a combination 
“f the classic Georgian and Colonial 
architecture, employing a colorful com- 
hMnation of red brick and light stone— 
granite and limestone. The granite 
hase, extending the first three stories, 
gives to the whole structure an effect 
“f massive stability, symbolic of the 
great company it houses, which through 
nearly a century and a half, built upon 
enduring foundations, has weathered 
every storm, emerging unharmed and 
the stronger to meet those that may 
be ahead. 

The main entrance, facing on Six- 
teenth Street, is guarded by four Cor- 
inthian columns, each surmounted by 
an eagle, nine feet high, the emblem 
of the insurance company since its first 
house plates were affixed to early Phila- 
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The Insurance Co. 
of North America 
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delphia homes. Massive bronze doors, 
twenty feet high, “Doorways to Protec- 
tion,” guard the entrance hall. Above 
them on one side is carved the seal of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America and on the other side the ship 
Constitution, a symbol of the activities 
of the company in the field of marine 
insurance. 

An entrance hall of classic simplicity, 
walled with Kasota marble, lies be- 
tween the bronze doors and the central 
hall, the main business room of the 
company. It is a room 106 feet long 
and 69 feet wide. Its height, nearly 


50 feet, is in keeping with its spacious 
dignity. 


No columns break it, and this 


Board which contains 

the largest reproduction of a 
Duncan Phyfe table in the world; the 
dining rooms, the cafeteria, and many 


others, but space does not permit. It 


. room, 


would also be interesting to describe in 
detail a few of the many ways in which 
utility as well as beauty has been 
served throughout the building. 

A few prosaic details might be in 
keeping with a description of the build- 
ing. Each door has an approximate 
total of 21,136 square feet. The many 
elevators are of the Micro-Drive sys- 
tem of the Otis Elevator Co. The per- 
son who always yearns for the good 
old days might enjoy comparing it with 
the company’s first building on South 
Front Street, where it was located from 
1792 to 1794, when it moved to the 
southwest corner of Walnut and Front 
Streets. Candles then furnished light 
when artificial illumination was need- 
ed. There were no elevators, no steam 
heat, no telephones nor telegraphs, no 
typewriters, no fountain pens. Had it 
been necessary to send a letter from 
the office to Atlanta, several 
would pass before the letter reached 
its destination, and instead of costing 
the company three cents, the charge 
would have been several dollars. 

But the dingy door of that first of- 
fice was from the start for many a door 
of opportunity, and during the years 
the door has never been closed and the 
persons who in theory have passed 
through it and gained benefit for them- 
selves can not be numbered. 


weeks 





Thompson New President 
of National Assn. 


Officers of Life Underwriters Group 
Advanced in Natural Order at San 


Seattle, Washington, was 


Francisco Convention 


HARLES C. THOMPSON, manager of the Metropolitan Life at 
elected 


president at the closing 


sessions of the forty-third annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which was held in San Francisco, 


August 15-19. 


Mr. Thompson was vice-president of the National 


Association, in which capacity he has served for the past year. 


C. Vivian Anderson of 
ond vice-president; Lester O. Schriver 
of Peoria, third vice-president, and 
Alexander Patterson of Chicago was 
elected fourth vice-president. Robert 
L. Jones of New York City was re- 
elected treasurer, and John W. Yates 
becomes secretary for the ensuing year. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates to the convention was one 
which will do away with the practice of 
succession of officers, and stated very 
clearly that no such obligation of succes- 
sion “implied or otherwise” is to be as- 
sumed from year to year. The resolu- 
tion constitutes “a definite future policy 
and removes all possibility of misunder- 
standing or misconception on the part 
of future Advisory Nomination Com- 
mittees, future officers and the member- 
ship as a whole.” 


Resolution on “Twisting” 


Another resolution adopted by the 
convention condemns “the malicious 
practice of twisting business from one 
company to another, and of making 
doubtful statements upon the stability 
and character of companies” which, ac- 
cording to the resolution, is prevailing 
in many parts of the country and which 
is not only harmful to public confidence 
but aiso to the interests of the policy- 
holder. 

The resolution on succession of office 
was prepared by the Advisory Nomi- 
nating Committee, composed of Julian S. 
Myrick, New York City; E. B. Hamlin, 
Charles L. Scott, Karl L. Brackett, San 
Francisco, with S. T. Whatley of Chi- 
as chairman, which committee 
presented the resolution to Ben F. 
Shapro, vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions who presented the reso- 
lution to the convention as a whole and 
recommended its adoption. 

Chicago has been selected for the 1933 
National Association 


cago, IIl., 


meeting of the 


while Miami and Milwaukee are bidding 
for the 1934 gathering. Louisville, Ky., 
has suggested their city for the meeting 
scheduled for three years hence. 





Cincinnati, 
Arthur S. Holman, San Francisco, sec-~« 





was elected vice-president; 

Following the executive committee’s 
meetings on August 15 at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, in San Francisco, the com- 
pany managers, general agents and men 
who place more than $1,000,000 of new 
business a year, held their meeting on 
August 16 prior to the opening sessions 
of the convention. At the “Million Dol- 
lar Round Table,” state and federal tax- 
ation, insurance as an investment and 
the building of sales presentations were 
discussed, a number of these addresses 
being later presented before the general 
convention as “Echoes from the ‘Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table.’” These 
“echoes” were presented by H. A. Bin- 
der, San Francisco; Fred Goldstadt, 
New York City; Charles G. Keehner, 
San Francisco, and Caleb Smith of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Robert A. Brown, of Los Angeles, 
was chairman of the “Million Dollar” 
meetings and at the completion of the 
conferences, it was announced that Mc- 
Clelland J. Donnelly, of the Equitable 


John W. Yates, Mass. Mutual, Detroit, 
New Secretary 





















Charles C. 


Thompson, Metropolitan Life, 
Seattle, Wash., New President 


Life of New York at New Castle, Pa., 
with 3000 ordinary policyholders and 
60,000 group life policyholders, will 
“rap the gavel” at next year’s session 
at Chicago. 

Managers meetings 
throughout the day of August 16, prior 
to the opening sessions of the conven- 
tion at 7.45 that evening, with agency 
management as the main discussion of 
the general agents and managers dur- 
ing their special group sessions during 
the afternoon. At noon time, The San 
Francisco General Agents and Mana- 
gers Club was host to visiting general 
agents and managers at a luncheon; 
among those attending was R. P. Flood 
of Manila, general agent there for the 
West Coast Life. 


were held 


Opening Session 


Following the community singing led 
by W. Davidson Thompson, with Jos 
Lyon at the piano, both of the Great 
West Life of Winnipeg, Canada, the 
1500 delegates witnessed the opening 
of the 43rd annual convention by Presi- 
dent Elbert Storer. Addresses of wel- 
come were given by Mayor Angelo J. 
Rossi of San Francisco; Ben F. Shapro, 
president of the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and Norman 
Clendenen, representing the East Bay 
Life Underwriters Association of Oak- 
land, Calif., joint hosts to the National 
Association. Mr. Clendenen presented 
the address of welcome in the absence 
of Tom Cox, president of the East Bay 
Association, who was suddenly called 
East due to death in his family. 

President Storer declared, in his an- 
nual report to the members of the Na- 
tional Association, “the finances of the 
Association were never in better shape 
than at the close of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1932. 
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A one-act playlet entitled “Life’s 
Like That,” depicting the history of 
three aged men, was presented on Au- 
gust 16, just prior to the formal open- 
ing of the convention. The play was 
the work of Louis Ullman, agent for 
the New York Life in Los Angeles, and 
the cast consisted of professional ac- 
tors who appeared through the courtesy 
of The Troupers Club of Hollywood, 
California. 

George E. Lackey, Chairman of the 
National Executive Committee, called 
the second day of the convention to 
order at 9.15. 

Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the 
Southern Pacific, stimulated the cour- 
age of the many delegates when he 
stated that all figures and facts sup- 
port his belief that business is on a 
definite upward trend. Mr. Shoup stated 
that the industrial East will be the first 
to fully realize the improved economic 
conditions, at which time the Middle 
West and the Pacific Coast will begin 
to profit. The title of the address was 
“Looking Ahead.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, discussed the economics of an- 
nuities, which it appears from the gen- 
eral sense of the convention, are in the 
ascendency as regards popularity. 

H. A. Binder, San Francisco general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, representing the “Million Dollar 
Round Table,” urged all life underwrit- 
ers to do more consistent advertising, 
stating that in this manner public opin- 
ion, prestige and confidence may be es- 
tablished. 


Wednesday's Program 

Among the speakers who appeared on 
the Wednesday morning program were: 
Frank M. See, general agent of the 
Union Central Life, St. Louis; Louis H. 
Roseberry, vice-president, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles; 
Walter G. Gastil, sales manager, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, and Rabbi 
Dr. Irving F. Reichert of the Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El, San Francisco. In the 
afternoon, the delegates attending the 
sessions were addressed by Will H. 
White, Jefferson Standard, Sanford, 
N. C.; Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life, Minneap- 
olis, and Sterling W. Sill, agent of the 
New York Life, Layton, Utah. The 
final address was entitled “Work and 
Courage” which was prepared and de- 
livered by John A. Stevenson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Penn Mutual Life in Phila- 
delphia. 

A reception and dance in honor of 
President and Mrs. Storer was held on 
the evening of August 17. 

The sixth conferment of the C. L. U. 
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Degree of the American College of Life 
Underwriters was held that evening, 
with Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean, and Ern- 
est J. Clark, president, of the College, 
officiating. 

The final day of the convention was 
opened by the rap of the gavel wielded 
by Carroll C. Day, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual Life in Oklahoma City, 
and following community singing, the 
report of the nominating committee 
was presented and the election of offi- 
cers was completed. Among the speak- 
ers appearing at the closing session 
were Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore; 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, of Philadelphia; Lou 
K. Newfield, Marysville, Calif.; Henry 
E. North, New York; Dr. David Pres- 
cott Barrows, Berkeley, Calif.; James 
M. Keplar, Elkhart, Ind.; Frank L. 
Jones, New York, and Major Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the National 
Association. 

“Seeing the People,” the address pre- 
sented by Lou K. Newfield, agent for 
the Penn Mutual Life in Marysville, 
Calif., was concluded by a most enjoya- 
ble farce on organized sales presenta- 













men in most of 
EASTERN 6éstates 


operate. 


communicate with us. 





c. O.. MILFORD, 
President 
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SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 


Unexcelled policy contracts, 
most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 

ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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tion. Perhaps the only humor on the 
program, this playlet was well received 
by the delegates and caused much 
laughter. 

Dr. David Prescott Barrows, Univer- 
sity of California professor, discussed 
the problem of caring for the aged and 
cited many different manners in which 
the other countries of the world han- 
dled the situation. Presenting examples 
from many foreign countries and sev- 
eral barbaric tribes, Dr. Barrows 
lauded the method of the people of our 
nation in purchasing life insurance for 
caring for the aged. 

Following the closing session, Presi- 
dent-elect Charles C. Thompson, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, started 
on a motor trip home to Seattle. They 
will visit the scenic points throughout 
the Coast and enjoy a leisure vacation 
prior to their return to their home city. 

Major Hull also departed directly 
after the close of the convention, for 
the Pacific Northwest, where he will ap- 
pear before a number of local associa- 
tions prior to his return to New York. 
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9 ™ each year, 


month of August, the 


iu y ( 
thin blue line of admirers of the 
otting horse rallies at Goshen, 
N. ¥.. where the Grand Circuit 
Trotting and Pacing Races are 
eld The group doesnt change 
cl in occasional new tace ts 
observed or one peers about in vain 
earchine tor a devotee absent tor 
the st tin since Dan Patch 
shattered bis first record. Bat the 
nucleus, the aristocracy of the 
Sport of Kings—whether garbed in 
overalls or in. tweeds, remains 
about the same \mong the most 
loval followers of this form of rac 
ing is a man well known in the 


life insurance field—J]J. B. Reynolds, 
Life. 


Hollvway, paced 


president of the Kansas City 
me ot his entries, 
the fastest three-heat race of record 
s vear at the Goshen track last 
averaged 2.01 for 


heats 


veek. FElollyway 
each of the three-mile 


* * * 


4d 
io for the gain,” 
Ehlen, director of 
Buffalo Life. to the 
referring 


rites Frank F 
agencies of the 
iieldimen of the company, 
to the July gain of 15 per cent over 


a record-breaking production for 


June. He points out that when the 
veather is hottest most salesmen 
slack up and then it is that the 
meets with little 


summer plugger 
or no competition. He looks for- 
ward to another precedent-smash- 
ing performance during the month 
of August and, in the current issue 
of the company’s bulletin, promises 
listribu- 
torms 


the agency forces an early 


tion of several new policy 


new annuity contracts. 


Ono L. Zeus, 


arrange- 


= 
Including 


* 


local 
Cox, cochair- 


chairman of the 
Thomas A. 
Benjamin F. 
of the joint 
association convention committees, 


ments; 


man, and Edwards, 


executive secretary 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND CO s%x 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


at the annual 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, held last week in San 
Francisco, were the recipients of a 
fine tribute Nu Ficka. 


declared this to he the 


when the 
otheers 
“best managed and organized con- 
vention the association ever held.” 


x x * 


I. is well known 
that in previous periods of depres- 
sion the New England States have 
been among the first to show signs 
of improvement. That appears to 
hold true in present conditions, as 
1 strong recovery has been noted 
there in the past few months. H. 
]. Baker, of Revere, Mass., general 
National 


Life Insurance Company of New 


agent for the Bankers 


Jersey, appears, however, to have 
been able to get off to a head start, 

beaten the 
months, 


and has recovery by 
his paid-for pro- 
luction for the first half of 1932 
being exactly 49 per cent greater 
than for the same period of 1931. 


several 


Mr. Baker is a member of the com- 
panv’s Master Producers Club, and 
was the leading producer in 1931. 


> * * 


High grade prospects 
are easiest to see and 
sell, declares James R. Duffin, pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life & Casu- 
Louis- 


easiest to 


alty Insurance Company, 
that this 
is generally avoided by the average 
Not only are the better 
class of prospects easier to contact 
and to sell, but the business is more 
profitable to the agent and com- 
pany. Mr. Duffin distributes a 
batch of sales advice and 
hints in 


ville, and favored class 


agent. 


weekly 
production 


convention of the 


mimeograph | 
form to the Equitable agency force 
and he states that this material, to- 
gether with class instruction, has 
been responsible for the production 
of eight millions of new business 
during the past five months. 


By Fiaar Edinger 


HEN a man goes into the business 

of selling life insurance you can 
be assured that his success or failure 
depends upon one factor. That is, the 
quality of enthusiasm he brings into the 
work or develops before he has elimi- 
nated himself from the business. Some 
managers stress the vital necessity of 
adequate financial resources, insisting 
that the prospect should be able t 
weather a six months’ period of non- 
production, but this tendency has prob- 
ably been exaggerated because of the 
fact that two-thirds of the applicants 
for the job of selling life insurance are 
broke and simply turn in desperation 
to a line in which they feel certain of 
an opportunity to make a try. 


HEODORE M. RIEHLE, associate 

manager for the Equitable Society in 
New York, has met a great many of all 
types of would-be-salesmen. His own 
standards are rather strict and he would 
like to see the entire business operating 
on a standard of selection that would 
see fewer new contracts and fewer 
finals. He says that it means absolutely 
nothing when a man says: “I simply 
have got to make good in this business.” 
Determination born of necessity is little 
more enduring than that brought into 
the business by the individual who has 
decided to “give it a trial until some- 
thing better turns up.” Neither, bar- 
ring accidents, ever amounts to very 
much. In line with his advocacy of 
stricter entrance requirements, Mr. 
Riehle believes a cash deposit of $30 
might help matters. The new agent 
could be given certain worthwhile life 
insurance literature (a year’s subscrip- 
tion, perhaps—advt.), and the balance 
of his initiation fee could be applied to 
the purchase of tickets to dinner meet- 
ings of his local association. This plan 
would eliminate the “triers” and would 
give the new man a proper start in his 
new field of work. 


HE difference between effort born of 

desperation and that inspired by real 
enthusiasm is evident in the following 
excerpt from an article in the New York 
Life Bulletin, by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
second vice-president: 


“In another city | met a new agent who 
was going like a house afire. | asked how 
he accounted for his prompt success. He 
said, ‘For 10 years | had a good job. | lost 
it and had no job for 6 months. Then, some- 
one brought me into the New York Life. ! 
am so thankful for the opportunity to work, 
to be in business and a company that has 
the confidence of the public. The days 
aren’t long enough. When | go to bed | am 
thinking it will only be a few hours till ! 
can be at my work again!’—His Mental At- 
titude was ‘Fine’ "’! 
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Two Chicago Companies T. L. Bradford Dies re ae Old 


Wi Vi ° C DALLAS, TEXAS, Aug. 
23—Thomas L. Brad- , 

in ictories n ourt ford, for many years Big Canadian Company 

prominently identified Observes Anniversary 

with the business of life During Month 

Petitions for Receiverships for Old Colony and || insurance in Texas, died ceviehit 

Central Life Denied; Judge Ross C. Hall De- a = m., Aug. fs The Greet 

° s ee 4, ae es sfe Assurance om- 

mands Specific Charges Against Company Bradford — chairman pany, Winnipeg, completed 
— of po yg iia 40 years of successful life 

western Life, mayor o Pot ‘> palais . 

CHICAGO, Aug. 23—Two Chicago life insurance the city of Dallas and ae he he, Tg se 
companies decisively defeated attempts to throw was widely known for his || pal] Brock, the company 
them into receivership last week, and the losing || Philanthropy. commenced business on Aus. 
lawyer in each case was the same. 18 of that year. 

Though there is no connection whatsoever be- | torney Cohler to task for not From its inception, due to 
tween the two companies, the @—---——_——_- +. --_- -| having more specific informa- | the untiring efforts of its 
Central Life Insurance Com- | Central Life Insurance Com- | tion in his bill of complaint, | founder and his associates, 
pany of Illinois and the Old | pany of Illinois, represented | asserting that “anyone could | the company was successful. 
Colony Life Insurance Com- | John Benson, owner of 20 express the opinion that aj} The first complete year’s 
pany, their court experience | shares of that company’s | company is mismanaged or | business amounted to $1,820,- 
must be reported jointly be- | stock. The Central Life just | insolvent” but that an at- | 800, and by the end of De- 
cause of the apparent com- | last week was finally awarded torney making these allega- | cember, 1893, $2,131,500 of 
munity of interest between | the business of the defunct (tions in his court must be business was held in force on 
the plaintiffs in the cases. Security Life Insurance Com- | prepared to substantiate his | 910 lives. 

The losing lawyer was J.| pany under heavy lien. allegations immediately. Within three years of its 
R. Cohler, who against the Judge Hall also took At<« (Concluded on page 24 (Concluded on page 21) 











LIFE INSURANCE RESULTS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Production Data for 17 Companies Showing Current Results in Comparison With 1931 


Six 
1 Months ——————"nsurance Written—______ ___. Insurance In Force ——-———— Net Total 
y one Lacon Ending Ordinary Industrial Group Total rd Industrial Group Total Premiums Capital Admitted Net 
June 30 Written Paid Up Assets Surplus 








$ $ ; $ $ $ $ 
American Insurance Union, Inc., 1932 14,070,7: T ,070, 72: 24,887,327 : 24,887,327 487,944 200,000 529,691 283,736 
olumbus 1931 u ° ° u . u u u u 
; 932 3,484,000 . 36,903, 5 36,903 , 5: 325 5,640,490 520,915 
meat i Wong (fT eee sea See tales ae 
Siciahdl tems Chie 1932 9,711,788 8,790,850 18,502, 341,901 7,677, "019.661 1,888,622 1,000,000 17.400'503 2,504,260 
EREERR! ASSUT., VECRGS 1931 16,104,461 2,002,200 , 106, ,713 ,012 ,002 ,932 1,886,730 1,000,000 , 256,214 2,497,040 
29 5 < oe 299° 1297 @ » Orr - 
braltar Life & Acc., Denver§ ai os al 7 ’ , 626 ,000 ,000 22 , 157 250 000 403 ,977 128,471 
ve ° ° u . u u u \ 
= pi 1932 1,263,205 . ‘ 263, 36,507,113 36,507, 113 ' 50,000 t 
ard Life, Philadelphia 1.851.312 ... 2 851.315 rr 39. ss's11 650/000 
7,870,500 . ,870,! 089,780 : . ,780 1,924,148 ‘ 
u ° ° u u . u 
nisen Vif Vek 27,480,015 . » RR, 015 666,921 g ; 74 512,926,470 8,020,469 1200,000 511! 5,637,614 
zardian Life, New York City 931 35, 25,000 ; 3 5,625, 511,507, 59, 512,737,444 8,443,986 $200,000 87,648,660 5,000,736 
, : ——e. 9,370,513 . 2,615,370 11,985.88: 929.74! 56 98,967 243,034 525,000 795,246 817,623 
Morris Play _ ™ . 370 b15 J . 2 29, , i e 243, 20, ; 
wornis Plan Ins., New York City 41931 18'796,122 ; 1,545,896 20'342'018  34'378° 927/537 35,306,013 397.357 525,000 733, 738,491 
no a ; - 4 — ; on an 
National Guardian, Madison aoe e” aes : . 080 1060, Ce8 89,566 100,000 =" "201 $90,347 
#31 ONT oie: aa ‘138. . 138,990 102,540 100,000 7,506,: 520,645 
rth Carolir wun ’ 1932 92, 7,088 ,41/ 3,551, 22,014,165 35 565 , 6: ' u i 
b Carolina Mutual, Durham 1931 496 000 6.083.796 5'003. 23255401 2 i : : } 
‘ 939 2 3877 ; 70" 98 é 722.7 2.55 
Pee National, Salt Lake City {1931 313141750 "2993 | : '320°250 73,587 746,187 _1,040.228 100/382 
. 29 ‘ 9 : \ 
ren Mutual, Philadelphia a : "44: ‘a u 
on Co-operative, 1932 3,006,230 2,400,950 5672.17: 7,679, 3,351, 6: 114,844 200,000 ! 468 , 503 
Washington, D. C. 1931 ,541,723 20,371,000 : 3. 974,37 ,139,7 321,624 200,000 953, 283 , 684 
ion National, Lincoln 1931 ses : es. es ee ne " ne 
Sd peaaeeemeieiaions 19% , . ; ' ‘ ‘ 
ted Benefit an '1932 ,553 : .547, 57,285, 7, 285,8! \ 300 ,000 ; 196,456 
ited Benefit, Omaha 1931 12, 169,683 2.169. 3.018. 3,018, 4: 300 , 000 ; 204,818 
sited Fidelity. Dallas 1932 4,599,305 : 599, 36,977,312 5,977.3 310,000 280, 105,414 
a 1931 4,145,583 , 145 58 $2, 124,2 » 124,212 310,000 3, 154,454 
sited Life & Ace. Connor’ 1932 2,093,412 ‘ 2, 50,218, 3: 50, 284, 78,503 500,000 u 
— teen 1931 3,122,849 : : 3, 122, 54, 55,062, 117.107 500,000 u 
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a Estimate { u Unavailable. t Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired by the company under the Mutualization Plan. 
mmenced writing life insurance May 25, 1931. * Life department only. 
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Timely Topics On 


Lawyers’ Program 


Legal Section Meeting 
to Be Bright Feature 
of Toronto Gathering 


Outstanding members of 
the insurance bar will discuss 
timely subjects of general in- 
terest to all life insurance 
counsel at the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Legal 
Section of the American Life 
Convention to be held at 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
Ont., on Monday, Oct. 3, and 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. 

The complete tentative 
plans of the insurance law- 
yers who are members of the 
Legal Section has just been 
announced by Judge Allen 
May, vice-president and gen- 
eral attorney of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, who is 
chairman of the Legal Sec- 
tion. 

Opening Session 

Following an address of 
welcome by a prominent 
member of the Canadian bar 
and the response by Judge 
May the formal program of 


the Legal Section meeting 
will get under way about 
10.30 a.m., Oct. 3, with 


a “Review of Recent Deci- 
sions” by Byron K. Elliott, 
manager and general counsel 
of the American Life Con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 
Developments in 
Rescission Cases in Federal 
and State Courts” will be the 
subject of a paper by Alva 
M. Lumpkin of Thomas & 
Lumpkin, Columbia, S. C., 
associate counsel, United 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. The dis- 
cussion of this very impor- 
tant paper will be by George 
Kahin of Kahin & Carmody, 
general counsel, New World 
Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 
The afternoon 
Oct. 3 will open at 2 p.m. 
with an address by Berkeley 
Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, on “Legal Rela- 
tionships, Rights and Obliga- 
tions Under Group Insurance 
Contracts.” The discussion 
will be by Arnold Hobbs, gen- 
eral counsel, Northwestern 
National! Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Punitive Damages: What 
Breach of Life Insurance 


“Some 


session on 








Life Insurance 


Contract Justifies” is the 
title of an address P. M. Es- 
tes, general counsel, Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company 
of Tennessee, Nashville, 
Tenn., will deliver. The dis- 
cussion of Mr. Estes’ paper 
will be by Allan Brosmith, 
attorney, The Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford. 
In the closing moments of 
the afternoon session, Ralph 
H. Kastner, attorney, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, will 
give his “Review of Legisla- 
tion and Departmental 
Action” and will cover the 
principal bills and depart- 
mental rulings, etc., that have 
come up since the last meet- 
ing of the Legal Section. 
The first speaker on Tues- 
day will be Charles G. Re- 
velle, general counsel, Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Com- 
(Concluded on page 25) 


Scranton Life Agents 
Celebrate Anniversary 


Special Drive for August 
Production to Honor 
President 


The month of August, 1932, 
marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Scranton Life 
Insurance Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and in connection 
with the celebration of this 
event the company’s agents 
are honoring President W. P. 
Stevens with a special 
monthly production drive. 

The Scranton Life was or- 
ganized in 1907 with James 


S. McAnulty as the first 
president. He remained at 
the head of the company 


until his death in 1926, when 


SCRANTON LIFE HEAD 


W. P. Stevens 


Mr. Stevens, then vice-presi- 
dent, succeeded to the presi- 
The company has 
something over forty mil- 
| lions of insurance in force. 


dency. 
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mind and light heart. 


Retirement Annuities. 


A Blessing in Old Age 


give such advice, to urge younger men 


acquire Old Age Endowment policies 


Easy to pay for in Youth 


Some Men Wear Out... 


Others, who have been advised well and convincingly, 


spend their last years in the tranquillity of an untroubled 


It is the job of the life insurance salesman to 


to 


rT 


_ 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Life Presidents | 
To Meet Dec. 8-9 


Thomas A. Buckner to 
Preside at Twenty-. 
Sixth Annual Conven- | 
tion in New York 
New YorRK, Aug. 24 — 

President Thomas A. Buck- 

ner of the New York Life In- 

surance Company will pre- | 
side over the sessions of the | 
twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of The Association of 

Life Insurance Presidents. 

The convention will be held 

on Thursday and Friday, 

Dec. 8 and 9, in New York 

City at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Distinguished Leader 

The appearance of Mr. 
Buckner in the chair will con- 
fer the gavel upon one of the 
most distinguished leaders in 
the life insurance field. It, 
moreover, will be singularly 
appropriate from the stand- 
point of the association’s 
history. As a member of its 
original executive committee, 
he played an important part, 
twenty-six years ago, in 
launching the organization. 
Now, as a member of its pres- 
ent executive committee, Mr. 
Buckner contributing to 
the association, as it begins 
its second quarter century, 
his wise counsel, born of an 
experience in, and service to, 
life insurance that extends 
over twice the period of the 
association’s existence. 

Mr. Buckner has devoted 
over 52 years to life insur- 
ance. During this period he 
has seen its growth to nearly 
seventy times its volume 
when he first entered the 
business and has watched its 
development into an institu- | 
tion that touches the lives of 
avast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Started as Office Boy 

His own contributions to 
the development of life in- 
surance have been outstand- 
ing. The story of his rise 
from office boy to the presi- 
dency of the New York Life 
is a record of hard work and 
unflagging energy which is 
further embellished by the 
fact that it was achieved en- 
tirely under the banner of 
one company. Devotion to the | 
institution of life insurance | 
is an inherent characteristic 
of Mr. Buckner. He early 
became associated with the | 
New York Life Insurance 


is 
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| Milwaukee. 


Company as a natural se- 
quence, his father being the 
company’s general manager 
for Wisconsin, Iowa and Da- 
kota, with headquarters at 
It was in that 
office, at the age of 15, that 
he placed his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder of his suc- 
cessful career. 

His climb was unfaltering, 


| and step by step he mastered 


the intricate problems of life 
insurance. He was _ succes- 
sively an office boy, clerk, 
field agent, cashier, agency 
director, inspector of agen- 
cies, home office superintend- 
ent, and fourth vice-president 
and, in 1903, became vice- 
president in charge of the 
company’s agency activities. 
In March of 1931 he was 
elected president. He has 
been a director of the com- 
pany since 1901. 


Company's Leaders 
Average Ten Years 


Old Agents Backbone of 
Production, Union Central 
Survey Shows 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 23 — 
Theory that it’s the new men 
who are writing the bulk of 


life insurance today is blast- | 
ed by the July sales records | 


of the Union Central Life. 
More than $1,130,000 of 
business in July alone was 
written by nine leaders of the 
company falling in the “Old 
Agents” 
men who have been Union 
Central representatives for 
more than one year. Broken 
up, this figure represents bet- 
ter than $125,000 per man. 


| But the 


| company’s new methods 
selling life insurance which 
|enables men newly affiliated 


group composed of | 
|22—A. D. DuLaney, State 


19 


When totaled, the period of 
service of the veterans equals 


| 93% years, an average of ap- 
| proximately 


10.4 years per 
man. 

new men in the 
U. C. L. sales organization are 
making records of their own 
as well as the veterans. The 
of 


| with the organization to sell 
sooner than would ordinar- 
ily be the case is having a 
telling effect in the newcomer 
class, July records disclose. 
Ins. Commissioner Loses Race 
for Congress 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 
| Insurance Commissioner, was 
defeated by only a few votes 
in the race for U. S. Congress- 
man from the Fourth District. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








believe my eyes .. 


A Story to Warm The 
Cockles of Your Heart 


A Vice-President recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policyholder 
whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: “J know he had let it 
lapse ...he could hardly get enough money to buy bread for 
.. I am a widow with four children . 
dollar, and no job.” ... 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice- 
President said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall 
pay $5,035.58.” There were exclamations and smiles of re- 
lief. The Chairman clapped his hands! 


After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “J could hardly 

. a check for $5,035.58 . 

penniless widow can tell you what this check means to me... 

I hope to be able to educate each one of these children... 

Best of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together 
. . at home.” 

(The insured was notified that extended insurance 


would run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not 
told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this 


agent recommended a life policy and not 


term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


.. 1 have not a 


.. No one but a 





family that the 
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Wilson Slick Agency 
Has Notable Growth 


Reliance Life Johnstown 


Representative Starts 
Tenth Year 


The Wilson Slick Agency 
of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburgh, lo- 
cated in Johnstown, Pa., cele- 
brated its ninth anniversary 
on Aug. 1. Wilson Slick be- 
gan the agency in 1923 in 
two rooms in the United 
States Bank Building. On 
April 1, 1927, the growth of 
the agency and business pro- 
duced warranted the estab- 
lishment of a branch office 
there in charge of Mr. Slick 
and Cashier Roy Mulhollen. 
They moved into four offices 
in the same building. 

Starting from “scratch’ 
on Aug. 1, 1923, the Wilson 
Slick Agency has developed 
into a large producing organ- 
iyet.on which has placed on 
the books of Reliance Life 
more than 3500 new policies 
for more than $12,000,000 of 
insurance and also has paid 
for approximately $55,000 of 
Accident and Health premi- 
ums in this nine-year period. 

Since Jan. 1, 1928, a branch 
of the Wilson Slick Agency 
has been located in the Cen- 
tral Trust Building, Altoona, 
in charge of General Agent 
I. E. Slutzker, to give better 
service to the large number 
of Altoona policyholders. 
Thoroughly converted to 
modern methods of merchan- 
dising life insurance, the Wil- 
son Slick Agency has been 
one of the leading consistent 
users of Reliance Life lead 
service and direct mail. A 
member of the Slick Agency 
also won the national prize 
for sales in the 1931 Na- 
tional Newspaper Campaign. 

Wilson Slick was the first 
Reliance representative to 
earn the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter, for which 
he qualified in 1930. The of- 
fice personnel of the agency 
has never changed. Miss 
Leona Smith, the assistant 
cashier, was the first em- 
ployee of the agency when it 
opened in 1923. Roy Mulhol- 
len became cashier on March 


19, 1925. 


, 


Roses From Portland 

Roses of different colors 
appeared on the coats of 
delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Association. The 


Life Insurance 


Albachten-Strudell Open 
New Life Agency 

O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounces that Rudolph J. Al- 
bachten and Fred D. Strudell, 
both well known in St. Louis 
life insurance circles, have 
formed a partnership to be 
known as the Albachten- 
Strudell Agency and will rep- 
resent the company as man- 
agers at St. Louis for Mis- 


souri and Southern Illinois 
territory. 
blooms were furnished the 


delegates by several attrac- 
tive young ladies, upon en- 
tering the Fairmont Hotel, 
where sessions were held. 
The roses were bearing tags 
which read: “For You a Rose, 
in Portland Grows.” 









——— 














Peoples Life Insurance 


Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 














Reasons why it pays to connect with 
“The Friendly Company” 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service 
All forms of Policies 

Family Income 

Annuities 

Endowments 

Preferred Risk 

Juvenile Policies 

RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 










Opportunities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 




















The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 





It has many practices to broaden 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number 
of satisfied “policyholders, 
during which time every obli- 
gation has been fully and 
promptly met. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 




















Signing Up Agency 
Organization 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Aug. 22 
—The Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, formed to take over and 
operate the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company, was 
issued its license to operate 
in Kentucky by the Insurance 
Department on Aug. 19. 

The new company is now 
signing up its agency organ- 
ization. Under its contract 
with the Franklin County Cir- 
cuit Court the new company 
did not agree to take over 
the Inter-Southern agency 
organization, or assume any 
contracts or liabilities in con- 
nection with such agents, 
but it is planned to take on 
a number of the former spe- 
cial and general agents of 
the old Inter-Southern. 














extra dividends. 


gratifying. 


demand. 


to represent. 
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The Midland Mutual Life has never re- 
duced dividends to policyholders, even dur- 
ing the World War and “flu” epidemic, 
but instead has earned and paid many 


With average interest 
earnings substantially higher than most 
companies and a mortality ratio consider- 
ably lower than the average, there is every 
reason to believe that the benefits accruing 
to policyholders will continue to be very 


A Midland Mutual policy represents the 
gold standard of life insurance, backed by 
a prompt payment on every just claim or 


Just the kind of a company you would like 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 





Provident Leaders 
Meeting This Week 


Nearly Two Hundred Men 
Qualify for Club 


Convention 


The Provident Leaders’ 
Club convention for 1932 is 
being held at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., from Aug. 23 to 27. 
Ninety-six agents qualified 
for membership in the club, 
of whom 11 are “Blue Rib- 
bon” leaders who have pro- 
duced a minimum of $400,- 
000 during the year ending 
June, 1932. The total regis- 
tration for the convention 
was 165 persons, including 
members, their guests, and 
home office officials. 

The officers of the club are 
chosen in order of their pro- 
duction. Sigourney Mellor, of 
Philadelphia, is president of 
the club with the highest pro- 
duction in the company’s 
ranks. Vice-presidents are 
William Kennard, of Phila- 
delphia; G. F. Little, of Chi- 
cago; Henry Sonneborn, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, and D. T. 
MacKinnon, of Detroit. The 
secretary and treasurer is 
I. P. Miller, of Philadelphia. 


Great-West Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 
incorporation branch offices 
had been established in Mont- 
real,Toronto, and St.John, and 
agencies had been organized 
in some 190 towns and cities 
East and West. In 1892 the 
company had 90 agents, now 
there are nearly 1500 repre- 
sentatives holding Great- 
West contracts. The number 
of medical examiners has 
grown from 58 in 1892 to 

over 3500 today. 

Every assistance and con- 
sideration has been given to 
the field force, which has 
been, and will continue to be, 
one of the chief factors in 
the success of the company. 
At the outset the manage- 
ment gained the loyalty and 
cooperation of its agents. 

Today, under the presi- 
dency of G. W. Allan, K.C., 
and the general managership 
of C. C. Ferguson, The 
Great-West Life has become 
a huge international finan- 
cial institution with $600,- 
000,000 of business in force 
and assets amounting to 
$135,000,000. The company 
has gained an enviable repu- 
tation among its agents. 
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THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 


How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 
the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 
Discount in quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address book orders to Publication Office, 56th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





Ww. L. MOODY, JR.’ W. L. MOODY, 01 W. J. SHAW 
President Secretary 


Vice President 
SHEARN MOODY 7. B. MILIA 
Vice President Asst. Vice President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insuraice Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 

















Insurance in force 


$542,054,101.00 


We have openings 
for live menin 


ae Assets 
"mm $47,681,787.50 
Kentucky 

= seal Surplus 
Missouri $7,278,118.59 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Ordinary—Industrial 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia Liberal First Year and 
Washington Renewal Commissions 


West Virginia 





If Interested Address 





American National Insurance Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS lt 














A Direct-Mail Plan for 


SECURING AGENTS 
Now Offered Managers of 
PAN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


Man power is a problem in the organization of every new 
Life Insurance agency. The “Man-Power" plan—a direct mail 
plan for securing agents from the ranks of other businesses— 
is helping to solve this problem for Pan-American Managers. 
The Pan-American has openings for Branch Managers in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Managers appointed to these offices will have benefit of the 
new agency-building plan plus the Pan-American's new, ultra- 
liberal Manager's contract. 
For information about openings, address 


TED M. SIMMONS 


Re ad United States a 


CRAWFORD . ELLIS SIMMONS 
Presid 1 View: boas. & Gen. Mor. 


pacers 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 








Successor to 
GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


| 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
| POSE BARRY DIETZ 


WM. J. ALEXANDER 


Secretary 








President 
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Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W.  peeeemmeaes and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


| For further information, write 


[per 





L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 














THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Book Order Department 
56TH AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Canada Life Changes 
In Disability Rules 





New Rates Announced 
In Connection With 
Policy Alterations 





A provision for aviation 
risks and extension of the 
waiting period from four 
months to six months fea- 
tures the new Waiver of Pre- 
mium Total Disability Bene- 
fit now issued by the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, of 
Toronto, under a revised 
schedule of rates. 

As in the previous clause, 
if the claim is admitted, the 
same provisions as to waiver 
of premium during the wait- 
ing period shall exist, except 
that the period will be for six 
months. An advantage of the 
new clause is that the benefit 
will be granted if the dis- 
ability occurs as a result of 
injuries received while flying 
as a fare-paying passenger, 
whereas all aviation risks 
were excluded in the previous 
clause. 

Other Guarantees 

Another feature of the 
clause is that no reference is 
made to the so-called “recog- 
nized disabilities,” that is, 
blindness and loss of limbs 
referred to specifically in for- 
mer clauses. It is felt that 
reference to these disabilities 
has in many cases given pol- 
icyholders the false impres- 
sion that the benefit is re- 
stricted to disabilities of a 
permanent nature such as 
those mentioned, but which 
represent only a small frac- 


tion of the total disability 


claims. 

In the case of female lives, 
the coverage will extend to 
age 60. The premiums charged 
for female lives will be twice 
the male rates. The premium 
rates in the future will vary 
according to plan on which 
the policy is issued, whether 
participating or non-partici- 
pating. 











AN AGENCY COMPENSATION 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 


FULLY PAI 


LIBERAL. 





Commonwealth service to agents. 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 
Virginia, write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, 





VESTED 
RENEWALS 


D 


PLAN THAT 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
For further details con- 


KENTUCKY 














Speaker at Indianapolis tion of Life 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, profes- | His subject was “Present and | 


sor of econcusies at the Whar- | Future Business Conditions. 


ton School of Finance, Phila- 
and dean 
American College of Life Un- | * i 
derwriters, was the principal |!ife underwriters’ 
speaker at the last meeting 
| of the Indianapolis Associa- | College. 





Underwriters. 


| He also addressed a 
of the that has been taking ex- | 
aminations for the certified 
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Fraser on West Coast 


Peter M. Fraser, vice- 
president and director of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hart- 
ford, arrived in San Fran- 


| cisco Aug. 15 to confer with 


the members of the under- 
writing staff of the Leslie F. 
Rice agency in that city. 
Mr. Fraser also discussed the 
company’s mortgage loan in- 
vestments in the Pacific Coast 
territory with Mr. Rice. 


In New Office 

Joel T. Traylor, former 
president of the Indianapolis 
Association of Life Under- 
writers, has become general 
agent for central Indiana for 
the Northwestern National 
Life. New offices of the com- 
pany have been equipped in 
the Guaranty Building. Mr. 
Traylor formerly was with 
the John Hancock and built 
the conservation department 
into second place nationally 
in reinstatement of old busi- 
ness. 





State Managers 


Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of J. E. Walker as 
state manager for eastern 
Iowa and northwest Illinois 
territory, has been made by 
the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company of Omaha. 

Mr. Walker, who has had 
considerable experience in 
life insurance work as a per- 
sonal producer and organizer, 
has opened an office in the 
Union Bank Building at 
Davenport. 





M. L. Minnig of Omaha, 


| Neb., has been given a state 


manager’s contract by the 


| Guarantee Mutual Life, cov- 


ering eastern North Dakota, 
with headquarters at Fargo. 





Rice Agency Gains 
_ Leslie F. Rice, San Fran- 
cisco general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, re- 


awarded by the American | ports a 16 per cent gain for 


the first six months of 1932. 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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Life Companies Win 
Court Victories 


i cluded from 

Among the 
represented by Cohler 
Old Colony Life Insurance: 
case was James H 


page 
in the 


Company 
Benjamin, who alleges that |! 
holds a contract to purcha 

a majority of that company’ 
stock from the president, B 
R. Nueske. The other plain 
tifls were two minor 
Maude M. 
owner of five shares, and D 
B Woodworth, owner of 
shares These 
are also plaintiffs in a_ re 

ceivership bill that has be« 

the Old 


stock 


' ’ 


oiers, 


three three 


pending against 
Colony for three years in 
Superior Court. 


It also is recalled that this 
same Benjamin was min 
bered among the plaintiffs in 
abortive attempt that 
made to intervene in the 
Security receivership case in 
Federal Court in an effort to 
prevent the transfer of that 
business to the Central. In 
that case Benjamin was rep- 
resented as being the largest 
individual personal _ stock- 
holder of the Security. 

In Cohler’s case against the 
Old Colony, Judge William 
Lindsay denied the petition 
for a receiver because of his 
that the allegations 
in the new bill, being largely 

ilar to those in the 1929 
bill, had been adjudicated in 
still another case against the 
company, the one where the 
real estate valuations now 
used by the company in 
financial state were estab- 
lished The state was the 
plaintiff against the company 
in that case. 

Cohler was given permis- 
sion to amend his bill on 
face and hearing was 
for 10 days. 

However, it was in the 
Central Life case that At- 
torney Cohler received his 
most resounding defeat. This 


the 


was 


opinion 


sim 


its 


tah 
ish 


its 
put 


ver 


case had been transferred to 
the court of Judge Ross C 
Hall, who in recent months, 
has acted in numerous real 


estate foreclosure and _ re- 
ceivership cases. Judge Hal] 
that he had little 
with hurried re- 


«} cw ed 


sympathy 


ceiverships, and is in favor 
of them only when he is 
shown that they are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Judge Hall insisted on 
facts and their presentation 
immediately, and when At- 
torney Cohler could not pro- 
duce them, the court dis- 
missed the bill for want of 


equit’ 


Life Insurance 


complainants 


Robinson, 
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*Cash settlement 
*Life Income 

* Insurance Protection 
* Flexible Maturity Dates 








The lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 





The 


presented 


the plaintiff who had filed urged the court to refer the 
the original bill for a re- matter to a master in chan- 
ceiver, insisting that he did cery for the taking of testi- 
not want a receiver for the mony on the “sufficiency of 
company. while the attorney the allegations” in his bill 
for the company, L. A. Steb- of complaint. 

bins, was just as_ positive Mr. Stebbins charged that 
that a receiver had been the sole purpose of the re- 
asked for. Of course, At- | ceivership action was to em- 
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452 Delaware 


Central 
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Life 
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paradoxical 
situation of the attorney for 


torne 


ruling 
Attor 


y Stebbins 
immediately, 


ney Cohler 


Efficiency is the Elimination of 
Wasted Effort 


Our policies increase your efficiency by 
saving time and effort—they meet the 
needs of desirable customers and prospects. 


If you are interested in a permanent connec- 
tion in Ohio or New York, it will pay you 
to investigate. 


)HN 


M. 


HULL, 


President 


Ave. 


Founded 1872 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Agencies 








Buffalo. N. Y. 








wanted a 
while 
frequently 


barrass the Central 


ance deal and to prevent the 
Central from. getting that 
business. Arthur S. Lytton 
attorney for the Security's 
receiver, John A. Massen 
urged the importance of 
speed in concluding that rein- 
surance. He also declared 
that the Central had beer 
awarded the business only 
after private’ investigation 


by Judge Walter C. Lindle 
in Federal Court. 

When Cohler first § an- 
nounced that he had with- 


drawn his motion for a ten- 
porary receivership, the court 
first insisted that there is n 
such thing as a “temporary” 
receiver, that a receiver is 2 
receiver, and then said, “It 
is a sad thing to file a bil 
like this against a corpore- 
tion and then come into court 
not prepared to support your 
allegations.” 

The Cohler case against 
the Old Colony is in no wa} 
related to the receivership 
petition which was filed about 
two weeks ago by two policy- 
holders and which is to come 
up this week under ar 
amended bill of complaint 
which the directors and off- 
cers are made defendants anc 


an accounting is asked fo! 


Licensed in California 
The Gibraltar Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company © 
Denver, Colo., has received 
license from the State Insur- 


ance Department of Cali 
fornia to transact business 
in that state. John H 
Riordan, attorney, has bee! 


named general agent for the 
company. Mr. Riordan will 
maintain offices in the Bal 
four Building in San Frat 
cisco. 
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come 


Timely Topics On 
Lawyers’ Program 
(Concluded from page 18) 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., who will 
; n “Revival of Suicide 
ontestable Clauses in 
Reissued or Converted Poli 
cies. Mr. Revelle is a for- 
mer member of the Missouri 
Supreme Court and at one 
time served as insurance 
commissioner of Missouri. 
“Defeating An _ Incontest- 
able Contract” will follow. 
The speaker is John T. Gose, 
! 


Los Angeles, 


speak 
and In 


an attorney of 
Cal., who is recognized as an 
authority on the subject mat- 
ter of his address. 

“Some Observations on 
Taxation,” by C. G. M. 
Wynne, tax counsel, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, Montreal, is scheduled 
for the closing address of the 
second morning’s session. 

“Life Insurance Contracts 
With Minors” is the subject 
fa paper by R. L. Douglas, 

counsel, American 
Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., which 
will open the session the 


general 


afternoon of Oct. 4. 

“The President Looks at 
the Law Department,” by 
Laurence F. Lee, president, 
Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, Raleigh, N. C., is 
a new feature for a Legal 
Section gathering, and 
should prove one of the most 
nteresting addresses on the 
program. 
Judge May 
subject of so 
he has 
Raub, 


regards this 
much interest 


vice - president and 


general counsel, Indianapolis | 
Life Insurance Company, In- | 


lianapolis, to follow this ad- 
iress with a paper entitled 


‘The Law Department Looks | 


At the President.” 

The election of officers to 
section during 
1932-33 will bring the formal 
program to a close shortly 
vefore dinner 
noon of Oct. 4. 


serve the 


As has been announced, the | 


twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ng of the main body of the 
American Life Convention 
will open at the Royal York 
Hotel in 
morning of Oct. 5 and will 


2ntinue through Oct. 6 | 


Coast-Wise Aetna-izer 

Coast-wise Aetna-izer, offi- 
“al organ of Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies, has been 
‘stributed to the company 
agents. C. A. Bonner is Pa- 
ame Coast manager. 
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asked Edward B. | 


on the after- | 


Toronto on the | 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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RETIRES FROM EXECUTIVE POST 
TO ENTER LIFE AGENCY FIELD 


PINE BLuFrr, ARK., Aug. 22 

W. W. Taylor, since 1917 
president of the Arkansas 
Mill Supply Co. here, has sold 
the major portion of his stock 
and has retired from the com- 
pany to become special agent 


in Arkansas for the Mutual | 


Insurance Co. He will 
have headquarters in Pine 
Bluff. For 20 years Mr. 
Taylor has been prominently 
identified with the business, 
civic and church circles of 
Pine Bluff. He is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; 
director of the Central Ar- 
kansas & Eastern Railway, 
and holds many other posi- 
tions of civic trust and re- 
sponsibility. Explaining his 
change of work, Mr. Taylor 


Life 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


said: “My decision to enter 
life insurance work 
deliberately after many 
months of careful considera- 
tion and consultation with 
friends. Life insurance in 
major companies from an in- 
vestment standpoint alone 
has proven itself to be the 
safest investment next to 
U. S. government securities, 
not to mention the savings 
feature and insurance pro- 
tection.” 


First Anniversary 

Nearly 200 Indiana agents 
of the Rural Bankers Life 
Insurance Co., whose office is 
in South Bend, Ind., met Sat- 
urday afternoon and night, 
Aug. 13, at a meeting at the 
Oliver Hotel in honor of their 
first anniversary. 

Judge Rufus M. Potts, for- 
mer insurance commissioner 
of Illinois, gave the principal 
address of the meeting. 

Judge John V. Sees, presi- 
dent of the company, gave 
the welcoming address. The 
arrangements for the affair 
were under the charge of F. 
H. Tigue, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 

During the first year of its 
life the company has written 
over $7,500,000 in business. 

Change in Managers 

J. R. Cook, of Columbus, 

has been appointed manager 


of the Wheeling District of 


the Western and Southern 
Life, succeeding W. G. Kal- 
tenbach, who has been placed 
in charge of the Dayton 
District. 

Sixteen Per Cent Gain 

Leslie F. Rice, San Fran- 
cisco general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, re- 
ports a 16 per cent gain in 
new business for the first 
seven months of this year as 
compared with the same 
period of time in 1931. 


is made | 


Texas General Agent Is 
Far Ahead of 1931 

That general business con- 
ditions mean nothing to any- 
one possessing self-confidence 
and determination is made 
evident by the record of 
J. W. Shelton, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, general agent for that 
territory for the Bankers 
National Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City. 
Notwithstanding the fact 
that the total of life insur- 
ance sales in the state of 
Texas for the first six months 
of 1932 is only 88 per cent 
of the volume for the same 
period last year, Mr. Shel- 
ton’s paid-for production for 
the first half of this year is 
exactly 51 per cent greater 
than for the first half of 
1931. In effecting this re- 
markable showing, Mr. Shel- 
ton also increased the aver- 
age size of policy sold from 
$2,800 to $3,500. 





juvenile policies 


“JUST LIKE 
DAD’S” 


Jusr as sometimes hap- 
pens with adult policy- 
holders, juvenile policy- 
holders, or their parents, 


sometimes find them- 
selves unable to pay pre- 
miums promptly when 
due. 

Mutual Trust juvenile 
policies permit the use 
of extended grace, by 
means of an extension 
note, during the first 
three policy years; there- 
after, premiums may be 
paid by  premium-loan 
when necessary. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


Life Insurance Co. 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
Chicago, Illinois 
This is the sixth of a series 
concerning Mutual Trust Life | 
Insurance Company's Juvenile 
Policies 
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JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. 
HERMAN 


WALTER J SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres 


CAPITAL 


$18,795,380.00 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pree 


W €E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


AMBOS, Vice-Pres £. 
T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1858 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. 





WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 84 V.-Pres 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,000,000.00 


one R. COONEY, Vice a 
WOLLAE 


GER, Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 2d V.-Pres. 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


HENRY M GRATZ, President 


T LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V -Pres. 


ORGANIZED (853 


HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 





ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. 


£.G. POTT 


HERBERT & + Vice Pres. 
ER, 24V 


W. W. POTTER, 24 Vice Pres. 
OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pree. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY surpis on 
YH 


OLDERS 
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W. W. POTTER, 2d 
OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 


$ 2,034,545.17 


wt R. M. —, — Pres 
POTTER, 24 V. Pree. 
OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.- As 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


$ 600,000.00 
JOHN R ee: Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-P 


ORGANIZED 1884 





ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, vice Pres. 


WALTERS SCHMIDT. 2av. -Pree. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 1,000,000.00 


OHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. 
w 


E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. 


WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d 


$ 1,000,000.00 


W.E. WOLLAEGER, President 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pree 
E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 





ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. 


V.-Pres. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. 
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E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1871 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. 
HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. 
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$ 300,000.00 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 
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ORGANIZED 1886 
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H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
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FEW days ago I received from the 
A New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers Bureau of Surveys a report on 
the Coney Island conflagration of July 
13. Not only would it prove interest- 
ing, I think, to a fire insurance man or 
to anyone else interested in fires, but 
an habitue of Coney Island would like 
it even though he felt a keen regret 
to think that a considerable part of his 
favorite summer resort was no more. 


T had been twenty-one since 

Coney Island had a fire that merited 
the term “conflagration.” That was in 
1911 and the loss was about $5,000,000. 
Four years before that there had been 
another conflagration. It was in 
Steeplechase Park and many a man who 
is now alive can remember the excite- 


years 


ment it caused. 
UT while these facts and many 
others in the report nicely printed 


n pink paper held my attention it was | 


really the pictures that most fascinated 
me. I have been at Coney Island, of 


uurse—the first time many years ago 
when a much older cousin took my 


brother and myself as a great treat. 
We were of tender years and it was an 
adventure for us. My cousin, I am cer- 
tain, was well sick of his job before the 
jay ended and he never offered to take 
as anywhere again. I recall that my 
brother and I debated whether or not 
to tell our father that Cousin Frank 
“swore at us” once when he particu- 
larly objected to something we were de- 
termined to do. I am glad to remember 
that decency prevailed and we did not 
mention that episode in the home circle. 


x ~ * 


HE pictures—there are thirty-one 

in all—show the ruins. Any one of 
them would be splendid for a fire insur- 
ance company advertisement. Figure 
No. 28, for instance, shows what was 
left of a building “of combustible con- 
struction in center of block across Surf 
ignited by flaming brands 
carried by wind.” There could be little 
but that “combustible con- 
struction” properly described it. Many 
thers were also excellent, but, like so 
many things, they must be seen to be 
appreciated, and, anyhow, there is no 
more room to describe them here. The 
arge map printed in several colors with 
an X to show the spot where the fire 
vegan, brings to my mind those great 
Seoks in every fire insurance company 
which, in company with an underwriter, 
[have frequently examined and trusted 
[ looked intelligent when doing so. 


avenue 


juestion 
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The New Jersey 
Underwriters Association has rea- 
son to feel proud of its membership 
record during the past year. Presi- 
dent Harvey B. Nelson reports that 
since September 1, 1931, there has 
heen a gain of fifty-eight members. 


Henry R. Burr, of Jersey City, 





Harvey B. Nelson 
President, N. J. U. A. 


which is also the address of Presi- 
dent Nelson, is secretary-treasurer 
of the New Jersey association, and 
Col. Frederick Hickman, of Atlan- 
tic City is the national councillor. 


x * x 


Anthur N. Jolliffe 


of Clifton, N. J - Archie | MecGreg 


or and Arthur k. Rieser, of New 
York City, and Henry F. Moht 
mann, of Astoria, N. Y., have the 


honor of passing the first examina 
tion conducted in New York City 
by the New York State Insurance 
Department for agent’s certificates 
of authority New 
York State agents qualification 


held 


under the new 


law. The examination was 


MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


August 12. Following the usual 
formula, the department requested 
that persons knowing any reasons 
why the candidates should not be 
granted the certificate for which 
they have qualified would com- 
municate either with the New York 
or the Albany office of the depart- 
ment not later than August 25. A 
booklet, published by the Insur- 
ance Department, giving instruc- 
tions and data for a broker's cer- 
tificate of authority, containing 
much information useful to those 
seeking an agent’s license, may be 
secured either from the Albany of- 
fice or the New York 
No. 8O Center street. 


office at 


* x 


* 
dite J. Cornwell, 
who will be the principal speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Insurance 
Agents in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 20, was principal of the Rom- 
(W. Va.) 
could vote and a school teacher be- 
fore he attended either the Normal 
School or State University. 

He received his early e 


Association of 


ney schools before he 


education 
in West Virginia country schools 

first for a period of three months a 
term of 
With such education, 
by reading and studying at home, 


year and later for a four 


months. and 
he obtained a certificate and taught 


school in Hampshire County, 
W. Va., at the age of 


Three 


seventeen 


vears later he was made 


principal of the Romney schools 


~ 


* * 

Ww. W. Otter-Barry, 

BoA. F.C.LL, general manager of 
the Sun Insurance Office, London, 


Iing., recently visited the Canadi- 


an head ofhce of his company at 
Toronto. He was accompanied by 
ltl. W. Stokes, 


assistant, 
\ustrahia 


general manager's 


who is on his wav to 









Fire Insurance 
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Features of Annual 


N.A.I.A. Meeting 


Plans Perfected for 
Breakfast and Lunch- 
eon Conferences 


Continued and growing en- 


thusiasm among the agents 
the country over to attend 
the annual meeting of the 


National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Philadelphia 
during the third week in Sep- 
lead those in charge 
affair to believe that 


tember 
of the 


an unusually large attend- 
ance will be registered. As 
stated on another page of 


this issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
John J. Cornwall, former 
Governor of West Virginia, 
and now general counsel of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, will be the speaker at 
the Get-Together banquet 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 20. 
Group luncheon confer- 
ences are to be a marked fea- 
ture of the convention this 
vear and also breakfast con- 
ferences on local board organ- 
ization and management. At 
the first division of the group 
luncheons, for agents produc- 
ing up to $100,000 in premi- 
ums, Joseph Barr, of Oil 
City, Pa., will preside. The 
second division, including 
agents whose production ag- 


gregates from $100,000 to 
$300,000, will be conducted 
by Fred J. Lewis, of Mil- 


waukee. The third division, 
composed of agents whose 
production is in excess of 
$300,000, will be conducted 
by Allan I. Wolff, of Chicago, 
a member of the National As- 
sociation’s executive commit- 
tee. 

It is announced that the in- 
surance branch of the Special 
Libraries Association wil] 
hold an exhibit in connection 
with the convention. It will 
be held in the Independence 
Room of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, convention 
headquarters, and will be 
conducted by Laura A. Wood- 


Fire Insurance 


Preparing New Electrical 
Code for N.F.P.A. 

A new edition of the Na- 

tional Electrical Code will be 

published next year and A. 


R. Small, chairman of the 
electrical committee of the 
National Fire Protection As- 


sociation, calls attention to 
the fact that changes in the 
code must be reported upon 
by the appropriate article 
committee before the commit- 
tee can consider them unless 
this requirement is waived 
by unanimous consent of 
those attending a meeting of 
the full committee. The re- 
ports of the majority of the 
article committees are ex- 
pected to be ready for publi- 
cation next December so that 
they can be sufficiently stud- 
ied prior to the meeting of 
the electrical committee held 
next spring. Persons or or- 
ganizations wishing changes 
made in the code should pre- 
sent them to the proper arti- 
cle committee before Oct. 1 
next. 


Pacific National in 
New Mexico 

Malcom Cravens, of the 
general agency firm of Crav- 
ens, Dargan & Co., is at pres- 
ent in New Mexico establish- 
ing the Pacific National Fire 
and making necessary ar- 
rangements for the general 
agent’s entrance into the 
state. Mr. Cravens stay in 
New Mexico will last several 
months for the purpose of 
establishing agencies for the 
company. 


ward, librarian of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, who 
is chairman of the insurance 
branch of the Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Miss Woodward will 
be assisted by librarians of 
the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia and of the 
Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship. This will be the first 
display of its kind ever un- 
dertaken at a National Asso- 
ciation convention. There will 
be on exhibition the leading 
publications on all branches 
of insurance. 


LINES 


New York Brokers 
Voice Strong Protest 


Address Advisory Committee of New York Fire 
Exchange Regarding Agent-Broker Rule Now 
Under Consideration By That Body 


HE Insurance 


3rokers Association of New York. 


Inc., has made a vigorous protest against the 
adoption of the so-called broker agent rule which 
would forbid company members of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange to appoint as agents any- 
one who is a licensed broker unless the brokerage 
of such an appointee furnish less than a fixed 


percentage of the total vol-© 


ume. The association sent to 
the chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, Ronald R. 
Martin, a letter in which it 
expressed the belief of the 
Brokers Association that the 
exchange can not set up qual- 
ifications of such a nature, 
since the status 
brokers and agents is fixed 
by law. At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the 
Brokers Association it was 
unanimously voted that the 
association would oppose such 
a plan, which it understood 
was being seriously consid- 
ered by the Fire Exchange. 
The letter asserted that the 
Brokers Association consid- 
ered that it would be unjust 
to bar brokers from being 


agents unless agents were 
barred from being brokers, 
and that it was convinced 


that neither of these premises 
was sound or right. It said 
that the Brokers Association 
claims that the percentage of 
profit for an office, between 
its brokerage and agency 
business, had no bearing on 
the merits, and was being in- 
troduced solely to bar brokers 
from being agents, while pre- 
serving the opportunity for 
agents to be brokers. 

The letter also asserted 
that the brokers will protest 
against any possible modifica- 
tion of the proposed ruling 
intended to accomplish the 
same result without definitely 
saying so, such as that an 
agent must have a grade floor 
office and a counter. 


of both! 


The letter stated that it is 
understood that it has been 
proposed that Brooklyn be 
eliminated from the contem- 
plated ruling and states that 
if that modification is adopt- 
ed, possibly for the purpose 
of preserving valuable 
broker - agency connections 
for some companies, it will 


| emphasize the animus back 


| against 





move and will be sc 

discriminatory 
Manhattan brokers 
that the ruling will be in- 
creasedly subject to legal or 
departmental attack. 

It also says that if the ad- 
of the 


of the 
definitely 


visory committee 
N.Y.F.I.E. insists and rules 
that brokers shall not be 


agents, the Brokers Associa- 
tion will seek an_ official 
ruling that insurance com- 
pany practice must be con- 
sistent and not discrimina- 
tory and that no agents any- 
where in New York Stat 
shall be licensed as brokers. 





Death of W. J. Dutton 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 
24—-William J. Dutton, 
director of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire & 
Marine and former pres- 
ident of the Fireman’s 
Fund, died in San Fran- 
cisco, August 23, at the 
age of 85 years. Mr. Dut- 
ton was regarded as an 
outstanding figure in 
insurance business 
throughout the nation for 
many years. 
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News of the Far West 











SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 22— 
Joint conference committee of 
the San Francisco Insurance 
Brokers Exchange and the 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, met in San 
Francisco on August 19 for 
the purpose of greater con- 
sideration on several prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 


Dean Agnew, local agent of 


Oakland, Calif., and son of 
Frank J. Agnew, assistant 
secretary of the Fireman’s 


Fund, at the head offices in 
San Francisco, is the proud 
father of a seven-pound baby 
boy. 





Gilman A. Gist, well-known 
local agent of San Diego, 
Calif., and active in the af- 
fairs of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 
was a visitor in San Fran- 


cisco, to attend the sessions | 


National Association 
Underwriters last 


of the 
of Life 


week. 





The Security Insurance 
Company group has moved 
its San Francisco city offices 
from the arcade floor of the 


Adam Grant Building to 
more spacious quarters on the 
seventh floor of the same 
building. Benton A. Sifford, 
vice-president of the com- 
pany believes the added con- 
venience of having the city 
offices next to the Pacific de- 
partment and not on the main 
floor, warrants the removal. 

It has been reported that 
there were 197 companies, 
members of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific 
and 41 non-members operat- 
ing in the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, as of July 1. 





M. E. Packard has become 
associated with the Southern 
California department of 
Chapman & Co. Mr. Pack- 
ard was identified with the 


| Mullin-Acton general agency 


in San Francisco until its dis- 
solution. 





The Library of the Fire 
Underwriters 
the Pacific has been reopened 
by Miss Natalie Macrun, li- 
brarian, who has just re- 
turned from her vacation. 
The library has been closed 


Association of | 


North America Report 
Shows Strong Position 
The Insurance Company of 
North America’s financial re- 
port as of July 1, 1932, shows 
that it continues to have the 
largest surplus to policyhold- 
ers of any American prop- 
erty insurance company, and 


there has been no transfer of | 


funds from 
plus. 
Another notable feature of 
the report is that the valua- 
tion of assets of subsidiary 
companies, as well as of the 
parent company, is_ based 
upon market quotations of 
securities as of June 30, 1932, 
rather than upon the higher 
valuation sanctioned by the 


capital to sur- 


for the first two weeks in 
August and opened again on 
August 22. 





H. L. Simpson, associate 
Pacific Coast manager for the 
Phoenix - Great American 
group, is in the Northwest 
section on business. Mr. 
Simpson will make several 
business trips throughout 
Oregon and Washington and 
following these visits, he will 


journey to Vancouver where | 
he will spend a much earned | 


two-weeks’ vacation 


99 





Abolish State Fire Marshal 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 
23—Quick action was dis- 
played in the Indiana Senate 
when a bill that would abol- 
ish the office of the state fire 
marshal, effective Oct. 1, this 
year, was passed out of com- 
mittee the same day it was 
introduced and passage rec- 
ommended. The bill would 
place all unexpended appro- 
priations for the office in the 
general fund. 


National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. Al- 
together, this report reflects 
a strong financial position 
and a conservative manage- 
ment in the interest of policy- 
holders. 

Since the date of the state- 
ment, July 1, the securities 
owned by the company have 
enhanced in value, resulting 
in a substantial increase in 
the assets and surplus to pol- 
icyholders. The report gives 
the capital of the company 
as $12,000,000; assets, $63,- 
349,196; liabilities, $33,295,- 
061, and surplus to policy- 
holders, $30,054,135. Since 
organization, the company 
has paid net losses of $388,- 
305,454. 








1 9th. 


The INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


extends a cordial welcome to Philadelphia to Members of the 


you may require. 


Welcome to Philadelphia © 


NORTH AMERICA 


National Association of Insurance Agents, who will attend the 37th 


Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, beginning the week of September 


You will find our organization at your service for any assistance | 








eileen tea 
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J. J. Cornwell at 
N.A.LA, Banquet 


Colorful Career of Ex- 
Governor of W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23 
John J. Cornwell, general 
counsel of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, national pres- 
ident of the United States 
Civil Legion, and former 
governor of West Virginia, 
will be the principal speaker 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
20, at the banquet in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
which will officially open the 
annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He will dis- 
cuss the American railroads 
and their future. 

As Governor of West Vir- 
ginia from 1917-1921, Mr. 
Cornwell drafted and secured 
the adoption of the first 
“work or fight” law enacted 
in this country as well as 
the West Virginia budget 
amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. During his admin- 
istration he effected a settle- 
ment of the Virginia-West 
Virginia debt controversy; 
created a State police force, 
and administered the Selec- 
tive Service law during the 
World War. 

In addition to being gen- 
eral counsel and a director 
of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, Mr. Cornwell is 
also president of the Bank 
of Romney, Romney, W. Va., 
and, since 1890 has been 
owner, in whole or in part, 
of the “Hampshire (W. Va.) 
Review,” much of the time 
being also its editor. 

He financed and built the 
Hampshire Southern Rail- 
road (40 miles long), now 
known as the Romney-Peters- 
burg branch of the Balti- 
more and Ohio system. He 
holds the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of West 
Virginia, the University of 
Maryland and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

He earned his first 50 
cents as a barefoot boy of 10. 
It was at French Station on 
the main line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 17 
miles east of Cumberland. 
His father had gone to Cum- 
berland on a business trip. 
It was a summer day and 
when a private or office car 
of the railroad was detached 
from a local passenger train 
at the station and the occu- 


Fire Insurance 


Louisiana Ins. Commission 


Secretary of State E. A. 
Conway, of Louisiana, has re- 
appointed R. M. Walmsley to 
the Louisiana Insurance 
Commission for a_ six-year 
term. He will continue to 
serve as chairman of the com- 
mission. 


pants went fishing in the 
Potomac River, the boy mani- 
fested much curiosity. Re- 
turning for lunch, one of the 
party asked the lad if he 
could catch some toads for 
bait. He did and was re- 
warded with a silver 50- 
cent piece. This appeared to 
be a lot of money at that 
time for it was still the days 
of “shin-plasters” or frac- 
tional paper currency issued 
during the Civil War. The 
man who thus rewarded the 
boy Cornwell was Samuel 
Spencer, then vice-president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio. 











New Jersey News and Comment 





The recent partial destruc- 
tion by fire of the main build- | 
ing of the Saddle River Golf | 
Club at Saramus, recalls the | 
important part this structure 
has played in the history of | in time, be enabled to pro- 
Bergen County since its erec- 
tion in 1766. Treasured docu- | ply 
ments and ledgers of ac-/| support of a paid 
counts from those days have, | 
fortunately, been saved. To | 
the historian and the anti- 
quarian these records, dating 
from 1796, are of profound | Englewood Cliffs and repre- 
interest. The loss is fully | sentatives from the Schedule 
covered by insurance and | Rating Office will meet today 
plans for reconstruction have } 
already been set in motion. | reference to a proposed re. 
fire again emphasizes | classification 
economic saving to be/| At present it is classed under 
effected by a merger of | the EE schedule and 
towns and as a corollary, of | hoped to secure an E rating, 
fire departments. Situaied a/| thus effecting a general re- 
goodly distance from the | duction in insurance rates. 


nearest fire house, with no 
water facilities 
name, the club house was an 
easy prey for the flames. 
A consolidated unit would, 


vide for a better water s 
and pressure, 


partment. 


The borough officials 


at fire headquarters 
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h no — - as 
the 
aS an 
es. Un- 
earned 
ould, ’ Total Total Pre- 
pro- Name and Location Capital Admitted la- mium 
of Company Paid Up Assets bilities Reserve 
sup- s : : ae 
the $ $ $ $ 
de- Alliance Assurance, London t200,000 A1,70S,473 1,197,006 373,957 
Alliance Insurance, Philadelphia 1,000,000 A6,578,050 3,486,951 2,749,753 
American Automobile Fire, St. Louis 500,000 b3,422,645 1,911,885 1,380,948 
\merican General, Houston 400,000 1,052,206 350 , 839 229,506 
Birmingham Fire, Birmingham 300,000 883 ,083 296,024 261,134 
s oof Carolina Insurance, Wilmington, N. ¢ 500,000 2,318,174 1,390,795 641,576 
-pre- Capital Fire, Sacramento, Calif. 400,000 1,089,391 409 , 264 185,000 
‘ Bagle Fire, New York, N. Y. 1,000/000 92'354'432 844/001 4721725 
-dule Export Insurance, New York, N. ¥ 400 ,000 H913 ,629 157,516 8,726 
oday Federal Insurance, Jersey City 2,000,000 Al4,977,819 6,432,291 1,944,124 6 
with Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga. 500,000 2,324,503 1,407,959 622,357 
| re Gulf Insurance, Dallas 1,000,000 2,891,889 810,452 730, 189 
Indemnity Mut. Marine, New York, N. Y. [300,000 A1,209,399 496,733 216,784 
own, Insurance Company of N. America, Phila. 12,000,000 A63,349,196 33,295,062 24,861,070 18, 
nder Marine Insurance, London 1200 ,000 4,816,563 2,069,933 869, 168 
t is Merchants’ Fire, Denver, Colo. 400,000 Al,744,914 877,074 728 566 
ti National Liberty, New York, N. Y $,000,000 24,023,874 17,796,297 8,272,733 
Ing, New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 3,000,000 H17,120,639 5,786,520 4,775,099 
re- New Zealand Ins., Auckland, N. Z $400,000 A1,625,029 680,544 458 , 637 
- Northwestern Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 1,000,000 b2,734,732 1,094,332 615,351 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich $400,000 26,614,574 5,063,800 3,479,708 
—= Pacific National Fire, Sacramento 1,256,000 A3,066,984 855 , 362 7 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Philadelphia 1,000,000 A3,874,389 1,963,079 1,508 
Reliable Fire, Dayton 250,000 A1,317,325 397, 107 
Rocky Mountain Fire, Great Falls 275,000 A646, 453 99 506 
Sea Insurance, Liverpool $200,000 2,710,407 1,316,602 324,348 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis 500 ,000 b1,329, 157 464,760 300 , 906 
Union Insurance Society, Hongkong $400,000 A3,137,891 899 ,837 356,261 
Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City 400,000 1,178,137 420,312 336, 686 
4 Market values, June 30, 1932. b Bonds amortized to June 30, 1932; stocks to market values June 30, 1932. 
D Amortized value for bonds and average rates for stocks f Reserve for depreciation of securities. 
H Convention values. m Difference between convention valuations and market values June 30, 1932 
= Insurance Dept. Manager Arkansas Fire Loss 
for Ely & Mann LitTLE Rock, ARK. Aug. 
Kansas City, Aug. 23— | 22—The fire loss in Arkansas 
Henry E. Footman, for three | in July amounted to $236,775, 
years with the Kansas City | much of the loss being at- 
Fire & Marine in the field, | tributable to blazes in which 
has been appointed manager | incendiarism was suspected, 
of the insurance department | the monthly report of the 
of the Ely & Mann agency, | Arkansas Fire Prevention 
by L. B. Mann, who last week | Bureau indicates. Fourteen 
took over W. S. Mann’s in- of the 108 fires reported dur- 
terest in the firm. ing the month originated in 
' TODAY— s 
8 more than ever before! s 
‘ Insureds, small as well as large, are carefully é 
& scrutinizing the financial setup, condition and @ 
— practices of the companies whose policiesthey 
gold. © 
‘ P ‘ ‘ = 
& This Company’s and its Affiliated Companies’ & 
@ financial statement leaflets as of June 30th, 
@ 1932, are at your service. 7 
= & Established 1809 ye 
& North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. & 
of Limited & 
@ 150 William Street New York City 
a Writing FIRE and ALL Kindred Lines . 
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FIRST SIX MONTHS’ REPORTS OF 1932 OF 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


et 
Premiums 
Written 
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984 


228 


,095 
,950 


, 656 
, 840 
, 134 
313 








7,484 


a manner that led to the be- 
lief that they 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N.H. 
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HIS is the time of year when many 
of us indulge in a vast amount of 
dreaming. No matter how en- 
grossing the work may be it is fre- 
quently forgotten and we gaze off into 
space visioning some more fanciful oc- 
cupation than the one have been 
busied in the year around. I don’t 
know how the idea of vacations origi- 
nated. Sometimes I wonder whether 
the vacation or the longing for a vaca- 
tion came first. Practically every- 
thing is created by desire so I presume 
that vacations were designed to fill the 
need for them. Probably the employer 
of other days discovered that little 
work was accomplished during the day 


day 


we 


dreaming period and happily hit upon 


the solution of relief from work. 


* < Sad 


T so happens quite often that we do 
| something even more arduous and 
tiring during our vacation period than 
was required of us at our everyday job. 
Of course, there is a difference. We 
usually satisfy a secret desire that we 
have felt all 
enter into it with a spirit of adventure. 
Most of us can appreciate the action 
of the Spokane banker who broke into 
print recently by joining a circus dur- 
ing his vacation. The idea of an in- 
vestment banker becoming a clown in 
a circus is a bit incongruous, but it 
emphasizes the point that a radical 
change is needed once in a while. The 
case of the banker also suggests that 
some of us may not be so admirably 
suited for our jobs as would appear 
on the surface. Even if we do like 
our work, the spirit of adventure is 
soon deadened by constant repetition 
and a week or two of something dif- 


ferent usually is refreshing. 
~ * * 
N the business of insurance enthu- 
siasm is of prime importance. The 


salesman who goes out on his daily 
rounds with leaden feet like a small 
boy trudging to school during swim- 
ming season, is bound to find that his 
best efforts are not earning the usual 
results. The temptation will come to 
sandwich a little business in with rec- 
reation when vacation time comes, but 
he would be wise to put it from him. 
The longing for a chance is a restless- 


ness that must be satisfied and the 


more completely it is satisfied the more 
enthusiasm will he have to tide him 
over until the next vacation time. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


With automobile production 
curtailed, 
surance premiums, 


automobile in- 
naturally, have 
fallen off a good deal. This slump 
is felt particularly in automobile 
insurance lines other than liability. 
Underwriters attribute it to the 
used car situation. Hundreds ot 
people who formerly bought new 


sharply 


'and high grade models are picking 


through the year and | 


| It is 


|forms. It 


up old rattletraps that sell for a 
few hundred dollars (often much 
less) and are trying to make them 
do for a s The purchasers 
of such cars do not believe they are 
worth insuring for fire, theft, colli- 
sion and such, and at the most 
take out liability coverage at small 
limits. For that matter, when the 
owners of such vehicles do apply 
full coverage, underwriters are 
seized with suspicion. 
very difficult to avoid over- 
insurance in such cases. Accord- 
ingly, there has been a noticeable 
tendency of late to write automo- 
bile insurance under “actual value” 
seems to many agents 
that this policy offers the most 
logical and satisfactory method of 
insuring used cars of questionable 


-ason. 


for 
frequently 


value. ~ - - 


F. F. small, 
San Francisco agency manager for 
Dargan & Co., who was 
agent, got to 


Cravens, 


formerly a_ local 


thinking recently what he would 
do if he were operating a local 
agency today. Here is his advice 


and it couldn’t be better: 

“If I were a local agent today 
[I would represent only companies 
of established reputation for 
prompt and equitable loss adjust- 
ments, and companies vouched for 
by experienced insurance man- 
agers. 

“] would budget 


my office ex- 


pense a year in advance 
within that budget. 

“I would adopt a strict plan of 
either cash payments for policies 
or I would extend credit well 
within the credit rules established 
by my companies, cancelling 
promptly any policy upon which 
payment was not forthcoming on 


and stay 


time. I would cancel and pick up 
these policies myself and in so 
doing would inform my clients that 
it was the rule of my office, and 
urge them to adopt the same plan 
with their customers. Only poor 


accounts will be lost by this plan 
and you'll stay in business follow- 
ing it. The sooner we return toa 
substantial cash basis for our trans- 
actions, the quicker we will have 
a sound recovery of business. 

“I would go after the business 
which proves most profitable in the 
long run, steering clear of easy 
business and undesirable risks. 

“IT would set myself a mark to 
shoot at, and fill every week's quota 
regardless of the hours required. 
I would apply this rule to my sales- 
men and weed out the laggers. 

“The way to fish is to fish. The 
way to get business is to go and 
get it. To meet a 20 per cent loss 
of business with a 40 per cent let- 
down in sales effort is the road to 
‘down and out.’ 

“Now is the time to advertise. 
Keep the name of your agency be- 
fore the public. I would impress 
my prospective clients with the 
reliability and strength of the com- 
panies I represent, call their at 
tention to the fallacy of attempt 
ing to save money by putting theif 
insurance dollars into reciprocals, 
mutuals or makeshift substitutes 
for real insurance protection. If 
I believe my agency is the out 
standing business of the commu 
nity, I can make others believe it.” 
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‘President Davis on 


Compensation Raise 


U. S. F. & G. President | 
Explains Necessity of | 
Move in Letter to 
Agents 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 24—In a 
letter to agents commenting 
on the recent increase in 
rates on compensation insur- 


ance, as given by the Na- 
tional Council, E. Asbury | 
Davis, president of the} 
United States Fidelity and | 
Guaranty Company, said, in | 
part: 


“There can be no question 
as to the necessity of increas- 
ing rates when consideration 
is given to the high loss ra- | 
tio, plus the fact that not- 
withstanding the expenses of 
this company in handling 
workmen’s compensation have 
decreased since 1929 approx- 
imately over $1,000,000, our 
ratio of compensation ex- 
pense has increased from 
38.7 per cent to 47.3 per cent. 
This is due to the shrinkage 
in volume, which has exceed- 
ed by far the shrinkage in ex- 
pense. 

“The National Council has 
filed two sets of rates—one 
for stock companies and one 
for non-stock companies. 
That for stock companies was 
based upon the existing ex- 
pense loading, but provides 
for a discount of 12% per 
cent on premiums in excess 
of $1,000 on any individual 
risk. The non-stock carriers’ 
rate will be increased about 
10 per cent less on account of 
the difference in their expense 
loading. 

“Naturally, the non-stock 
companies are very much op- 
posed to the stock company 
Plan, as it enables the stock 
companies and their agents, 
through the 12% per cent dis- 
count on premiums over 
$1,000, to meet on more equal 
ground mutual competition 
on the larger risks. 

“It is well known that 
While compensation has been 
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Ceases Writing in Missouri 

St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 23— 
The Constitution Indemnity 
Company has ceased writing 


of new business in Missouri. | 


Existing policy contracts will 
be carried through to matur- 
ity, however, and the com- 


| pany will continue to main- 
| tain a claim department in 
| the state. 








generally unprofitable, it has 
been less unprofitable on the 
larger risks than on _ the 
smaller. The reasons for this 
are quite obvious: on a larger 
risk better engineering, acci- 
dent prevention and general 
service can be rendered than 
on a small risk. Further- 
more, on a larger risk the as- 
sured is more likely to coop- 
erate, as he is interested in 
the question of his rate, and 


| knows that to secure a lower 


rate it is necessary to keep 
down accident frequency. 
Therefore, it behooves us to 
do everything possible to edu- 
cate our assured to the neces- 
sity of cooperating 100 per 
cent with the various service 
departments of this company. 
Unless you can get the coop- 
eration of assureds, we are 
far better off not writing the 
risk. 

“The new compensation 
rates will not be a cure-all by 
any means. 
country today are too unsta- 
ble, in as far as working con- 
ditions are concerned, for 
anyone to predicate a definite 
opinion as to what effect the 
increase will have. There- 
fore we shall continue to re- 
gard compensation insurance 
as purely an accommoda- 
tion line to be used for the 
acquisition of other business. 

“Practically every assured 
who carries compensation in- 
surance has other insurable 
lines. A contractor, for in- 
stance, has contract bonds, 
automobile, teams, public, 
contingent, and possibly a fi- 
delity schedule, as well as 
hold-up and safe insurance. 
A mercantile establishment 
or manufacturer certainly 
should carry public, interior 
hold-up and safe burglary, fi- 
delity, automobile or teams, 
and plate glass insurance.” 
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AS 


NDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Broker's View of Proposed 
Graded Commission Scale 


|New York Producer Declares Business Cannot be 
of Any Profit to Broker if Written for Less Than 
a 10 Per Cent Commission; Compromise Pro- 


posal Hinted 


HE attitude of the large city brokers on the 
proposed graded commission scale for work- 
men’s compensation insurance which would reduce 
the commissions on large lines is adequately and 
clearly expressed in a statement by one of the mem- 


bers of the Insurance Brokers’ 


New York, Inc. 


Association of 


This broker begins his discussion of the question 


by flatly stating that there 
is no reasonable argument 
against the increase in work- 
men’s compensation rates. 
He says that the brokers see 
eye to eye with the stock 


| casualty companies on every 


Conditions in the | 


point in the workmen’s com- 
pensation program except 
acquisition cost. On _ that 
question the brokers sharply 
differ. 

The gist of this broker’s 
argument is that workmen’s 
compensation insurance can- 
not be written through a 
broker’s office at a commis- 
sion of less than 10 per cent 


| if a profit is to be made, and 





the brokers do not see why 
the companies should expect 
them to write the business 
at a loss any more than the 
public should expect the 
companies to operate the 
same branch of business at 
a loss. 

It is further contended 
that the broker’s expenses in 
rendering service on a larger 
account are greater in pro- 
portion, figured as a percent- 
age of premium, than the 
cost of his service on mod- 
erate-sized accounts. “Com- 
pensation commissions to 
brokers,” the statement says, 
“are already at a minimum 
when they are fixed at 10 per 
cent. Our own office ex- 
penses approximate 13 per 
cent of all premiums passing 
through our books.” 


In respect to mutual com- | 


petition the broker’s state- 
ment says, “The chief argu- 
ment which we have, in the 
past, used successfully to 
retain business for stock 
companies against mutual 
competition, has been the 
argument that when insur- 
ance is placed in stock com- 
panies the assured has the 
benefit of our services as 
broker, and he has been will- 
ing to pay the difference in 
cost to stock companies, 
which you know is greater 
than 10 per cent, so that he 
may have our services. Most 
clients are surprised when 
they find we receive only 10 
per cent commission.” 

The brokers, the _ state- 
ment goes on to say, cannot 
understand how company 
men figure that the proposed 
plan will strengthen’ the 
hands of the stock companies 
in their competition with 
mutuals, state funds and 
self-insurance plans. It ap- 
pears to the brokers that if 
the companies deliberately 
choose to abandon writing 
such lines of compensation 
insurance as promise to be 
profitable, they are already 
embarked upon the correct 
course. 

A hint of compromise was 


| contained in that portion of 


the statement dealing with 

the possibility of brokers 

agreeing to the reduced scale 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Sees “Incomparable 
Blessings” in Depression 


stable, worthwhile and 
thrifty. The count of ten 
has been heard on wild spec- 
ulation and frenzied buying. 
It’s been knocked out of the 
ring and I hope won’t be 
carded for a return engage- 
ment. 

“Another blessing will 
come to us spiritually. It is 
beginning to show itself in 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 
22—-M. Burton, president of 
the Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., in 
Montgomery for a_ confer- 
ence, expressed the belief 
that better business days are 
just ahead and that the de- 
pression is now lifting. He 
pointed out that the depres- 
sion has had its advantages. 


“Incomparable blessings | our return to the simple ways 
will and already have re-'!of living. We are growing 
sulted from this past depres- | more meek and less haughty. 
sion,” he said. “As I have | We are seeing now as folly 


already said from a business | what two years ago we chose 


standpoint it has and will to boast as wisdom. We find 
continue to stimulate better that we are not sufficient 
business—business that is unto ourselves.” 








Grand Rapids Makes Record 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Aug. 


23—Grand Rapids is begin- 
ning to make a name for it- 
self among the casualty as 
well as the fire companies, it 
was revealed this week. The 
city so far this year has set 
an all-time record for low fire 
loss and it now develops there 
has been no traffic fatality in 
the city for more than six 
months. E. Ross Farra, man- 
ager of the local safety coun- 
cil, declared belief that no 
other city in the country of 
similar size has so good a rec- 
ord in holding down accident 
casualties. 
traffic accidents has been pro- 
gressively reduced through an 
intensive safety campaign 
from 3833 in the first half of 
1930 to 2978 for that period 
in 1931. 


The number of | 


Would Reduce Bonded 

Employees of Cleveland 

John D. Marshall, presi- 
dent of the Council of Cleve- 
land, has introduced an ordi. 
nance specifying that only 86 
municipal employees be bond- 
ed and that surety bonds be 
purchased on the basis of pub- 
lic competition and lowest 
bids. Several hundred Cleve- 
land municipal employees are 
bonded at the present time. 
Mr. Marshall’s action fol- 
lowed an attack made by 
Mayo Fesler, director of the 
Citizens League, upon the 
way surety bonds for city em- 
ployees are handled. He 
stated that Cleveland has 
been paying a rate of $5 per 
$1,000, while New York pays 
$1.50, Detroit and Chicago, 
$2.50, and Minneapolis, $3. 




































Un- 
earned 

Total Total Pre- 

Name and Location Capital Admitted Lia- mium 
of Company Paid Up Assets bilities Reserve 

$ 3 $ $ 


Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia 1,000,000 A4,729,457 3,125,471 1,438,274 
American Automobile, St. Louis 1,000,000 B8,621,987 7,106,360 2,787,756 
American Surety, New York 7,500,000 D27,366,422 18,027,859 6,117,645 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 750,000 g6,172,038 5,093,843 2,098,162 
Contractors’ Casualty, St. Louis 200 ,000 k319, 243 48, 186 16,406 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 1,000,000 m7,105,587 5,522,778 1,602,457 
Employers’ Reinsurance, Kansas City 1,500,000 m8,704,751 5,607,379 1,897,780 
Export Indemnity, New York, N. Y 300 000 A357 ,348 4,284 

European General Reinsurance, New York 1850,000 m16,346,980 13,846,980 4,004,869 
Fireman's und Indemnity, San Francisco 1,000,000 D4,853,904 1,908,975 1,153,170 

















Freeport Motor Casualty, Freeport 200 ,000 k700 ,554 351, 880 160,210 
Greater City Surety & Indemnity, New York 262,500 k570,924 219,914 93 ,376 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal* 250,000 D1,692,794 280,461 126,988 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 3,000,000 A13,943 ,2: 8,759,753 7,761,851 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 150,000 587 ,372 299,041 149,969 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield, Ill 200 000 k661,398 361,398 244,209 
Income Indemnity, Boston 100 ,000 k366, 192 191,660 68 , 860 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, Phila 1,000,000 Al4,936,192 13,353,676 5,578,702 
Inland Bonding, South Bend, Ind 300 , 000 629 352 49 35 37,872 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 300,000 Al1,574,§ 351 
















Inter Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 200 .000 (2)610, 91: 891 
Loyal Protective, Boston 200,000 m1,159, 648 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston 4,000,000 D15,154,! 5, 487 






Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston 200 ,000 322,968 59,772 36,334 






Mercer Casualty, Celina, Ohio 350,000 m1,153,617 681,469 333 ,492 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 445,600 k2,592,640 1,831,448 2 

National Casualty, Detroit 750 ,000 3,000,209 1,615,349 733,023 
New Century Casualty, Chicago 200 ,000 470,364 A198,688 169,708 






Northwest Casualty, Seattle 250 ,000 (5)845 985 390,055 225,209 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco 500 , 000 2,154,882 1,154,882 472,321 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio§ u u u u 









,500,000 A7,558,304 4,212,142 1,760,014 





Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles, Calif 


Pioneer Insurance, Lincoln 150,000 458,704 153,497 135,990 
Royal Indemnity, New York 2,500,000 m27,262,050 23,721,919 6,483,514 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville, N.J. 225,000 A712,195 312,195 142,779 
Southern Fidelity & Surety, Durham 76,100 k134,937 13,158 3,911 

















FIRST SIX MONTHS’ REPORTS OF 1932 OF CASUALTY AND 
SURETY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Net dends ment Total 
Premiums Total Loss _ to Stock- Expenses Disburse- 
Written Income Paid holders Paid ments 
First First First First First First 
Six Six Six Six Six Six 
Net Contingent Months, Months, Months, Months, Months, Months, 
Surplus Reserves 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 
$ $ $ $ $ ¥ $ $ 
603 , 986 1,530,730 1,619,902 978,981 568,544 1,547,525 
515,627 ©566,479 u u u u u u 
1,838,563 £4,167,820 u u u u u u 
328,195 2,619,882 h3,020,274 1,944,223 830,338 2,777,327 
71,057 9,618 16,635 1,532 7,402 8,934 
582,809 994,926 1,733,945 mn2,155,566 1,138,309 632,314 1,770,623 
1,597,372 ‘ 2,404,828 2,613,127 1,481,203 120,000 938,872 2,700,603 
53 ,064 51 7,874 915 100,000 1,999 102,914 
1,650,000 1,600,000 3,692,072 4,065,830 2,359,830 1,854,300 4,214,130 
1,944,929 1,213,295 1,303 ,201 384,490 543,952 928,442 








148,674 50,000 184,325 u 54,223 16,000 58,771 128,994 
88,510 £50,000 171,702 295 ,306 90,497 119,825 210,322 
1,162,333 143 , 747 p224 ,020 59,554 96,011 R215,375 
2,183,478 u u u u u u 
138 ,331 256,932 277,838 133,031 7,500 140,532 264,368 
100,000 6,551 299,241 316,772 77,153 146,329 223,481 
74,531 178,175 $322,995 151,108 88,700 316,808 
582,516 5,998,176 y8,301,746 4,856,833 2, 
260 ,000 18,807 21,727 40,068 18,000 
1,151,192 56,368 130,923 25,640 15,000 






56,037 609 , 255 646,629 349,449 315,901 675,349 
382,525 869 ,822 901,916 616,055 326,709 942,764 
1,914,042 5,527,149 5,940,523 3,752,235 236,018 2,348,798 6,337,051 








63, 196 27,505 39,081 11,725 28 331 48 , 262 
122,148 513 , 666 533,501 241,453 190,751 432,204 
315,592 (3)1,519,582 1,578,365 (4)808,555 22,280 733,049 1,563,884 
634,860 162,450 1,045,637 1,212,537 612,698 30,000 488,151 1,130,849 
71,676 225 , 603 236,461 87 ,327 130,201 217,528 








205 ,930 271,264 292,907 144,400 90,189 234,589 
500,000 207 ,807 572,045 614,786 375,031 210,806 585,837 
u u 31,208 32,541 11,736 21,126 32,862 














1,846, 162 1,792,959 1,985,852 1,077,193 105,000 820,436 2,002,630 
155 , 207 > u u u u u 
1,040,131 4,578,605 7,180,087 9,512,540 4,511,515 2,505,955 7,017,470 
175,000 145,052 157 ,233 63,972 6,750 22,607 106,546 
45,679 2,722 7,582 13 , 659 4,009 7,809 11,818 


Union Indemnity, New Orleans 1,000,000 k13,793,313 12,382,086 5,151,902 411,227 6,141,118 7,906,426 5,255.77 4,042,315 9,298,086 
United Pacific Casualty, Seattle 400,000 gl ,302,355 702,355 387,310 200 , 000 77,270 479, 665 509,823 277,403 4,000 202,488 483,801 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott, Kan. 750,000 A3,095,774 2,084,382 950,188 261,392 ; u u u u u u 

























Divi- Manage- 































































































































A Market values of June 30, 1932. 
D Bonds are amortized values and stocks are valued at their mean prices. u 
market values as of June 30, 1932. h Includes $300,000 borrowed money. 
voluntary contribution to surplus by stockholders. t Deposit capital. 

r Includes $59,811 remittance to the home office. s Includes $137,000 borrowed money. 
stockholders (2) Cash averages slightly below the June 30th valuations. 
values § Accident and health department only, does not include the life department. 
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Unavailable. 
k Convention values. 
* Figures of the United States branch. 


(3) Includes $240,145 life premiums. 


B Bonds, amortized valuations as of June 30, 1932; stocks, market valuations as of June 30, 1932. 
J b Reserve for depreciation of securities. 

m New York State Insurance Department values. 
p Includes $45,441 remittance from home office. 


t Includes $77,000 borrowed money. 
i (4) Includes 


C To adjust valuation of securities. 
g Bonds amortized; stocks, actual 
n Includes $280,313 







y Includes $2,000,000 surplus paid in by 
$39,265 life losses paid. (5) Amort 
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Important Ruling by 
N. Y. Ins. Dept. 


cision of Rating Com- 
mittee 


The National Container 
Corporation of New York, 
some time ago appealed to 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York from 
a decision of the classifica- 
tion and rating committee of 
the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. A hearing on 
the appeal was held July 19 
and subsequently both sides 
submitted briefs and oral 
arguments were heard July 
29. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick 
has affirmed the decision ap- 
pealed from, and his ruling 
passes upon several far- 
reaching questions. He says 
that experience rating is an 
instrument designed to mod- 
ify the manual schedule rates 
so as to reflect the individual 
experience of a risk during 
the past. In Workmen’s 
Compensation coverage ex- 
perience rating is basic and 
is intended to equalize the 
rates for assureds generally 
by taking into account indi- 
vidual records of accidents, 
the frequency and severity 
thereof, etc. 

In his ruling he holds that 
although the _ consolidation 
of four corporations may re- 
sult in a new legal corporate 
entity, the combined experi- 
ences of the four corpora- 
tions may be used in pro- 
mulgating an experience rat- 
ing for the new corporation 
when the formation of the 
latter has not resulted in 
material changes in_ stock | 
ownership, executive control | 
and operative management. | 
The ruling refuses to exalt a | 
corporate fiction at the ex- 
pense of common sense and 
practical insurance knowl- | 
edge. The decision also up- | 
holds as non-discriminatory | 
and valid the entire experi- 
ence rating plan of the Com- | 
pensation Insurance Rating | 
Board. 

Mr. Van Schaick’s ruling | 
deals with the fact adduced | 
from the testimony given at 
the hearings which showed 
that pursuant to an agree- 
ment entered into on Feb. 4, 
1928, consolidating four cor- 
Porations, namely, the Colum- 
bia Corrugated Co., Inc., New 
York Corrugated Case Co., | 
Inc., William Herman & Co., | 
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Commissioner G. S. Van Schaick 


Inc., and the International 
Corrugated Box Co., Inc., the 
National Container Corpora- 
tion was formed. All the ex- 
ecutive officers of the new 
corporation were executive 
officers of one or more of its 
four constituents. 

The compensation policies 
in force, immediately prior to 
the consolidation of the Co- 
lumbia Corrugated Co., Inc., 
William Herman & Co., and 
the New York Corrugated 
Case Co., carried rates re- 
flecting modifications result- 
ing from the application of 
the schedule and experience 
rating plans. The policy of 
the International Corrugated 
Box Co. carried a scheduie 
modification but no experi- 
ence modification, not being 
eligible for experience rat- 
ing. 

Following the consolida- 
tion, the National Container 
Corporation procured cover- 
age effective April 21, 1928. 
This policy was renewed on 
April 21, 1929, to expire April 
21, 1930. The Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board pro- 
mulgated experience rating 
modifications for both poli- 
cies. These modifications 
were based upon the com- 
bined experience of the four 
corporations. The appellant 
protested this action, claim- 
ing the policies of the new 
corporation should not have 
been experience rated. 
Classification and Rating 


Committee, after a hearing, | 


upheld the Board’s action. 
This appeal to the Insurance 
Department followed. 

The appellant contended 
the action of the Board was 
improper as being contrary 
both to law and a correct in- 
terpretation of the rule it 
applied. It also claimed that 
it was a new legal entity 
and should therefore be con- 


The | 


U.S. F. & G. Pays 
$500,000 Loss 


Called Largest Ever Paid 
in N. Y. Under B. B. B. 
Policy 


What is said to be the larg- 
est loss ever paid under a 
bankers blanket bond in that 
city was paid on Monday by 
the New York office of the 
United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. to J. S. Bache 
& Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The 
payment was for $500,000 in 
settlement of its loss occa- 
sioned by the shortage of 
George D. Phelan, a_ book- 
keeper for Bache & Co., over 
a period of thirteen years and 
was the full amount of the 
bankers blanket bond issued 
by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. It is stated that 
the U. S. F. & G. had rein- 
sured a large amount of its 
liability under the bond. 

The irregularities on the 
part of the bookkeeper be- 
came known last July when 
an investigation resulted in 
his arrest in August charged 
with grand larceny. He had 
been employed by Bache & 
Co. for twenty years and dur- 
ing his service he had 
handled petty cash amount- 
ing to over $1,000,000. It 
was charged that by false en- 
tries he had appropriated 
large sums to his own use, 
much of the money, it was 
claimed, being spent at night 
clubs and cabarets. 


sidered a new risk whose eli- 
gibility for experience rating 
should be considered from 
that standpoint 

Mr. Van Schaick reviewed 
the various points of the ap- 
peal in detail and in conclu- 
sion said: “‘What the rule pro- 
vides in effect is that in cer- 
tain cases even though there 
may be a new legal entity, 
corporate or otherwise, such 
new entity is not a new risk. 
The determination of what 
constitutes a new risk which 
is peculiarly an insurance 
term, is governed by rules 
which are supposed and held 
by me to result in ratings 
that are adequate, reasonable 
and not unfairly discrimina- 
tory. What determines the 
existence of a new legal 
entity is governed by other 
rules and statutes. A new 
legal entity may ordinarily 
be a new risk but this coin- 
cidence does not establish any 
authority for considering 
every new legal entity a new 
risk.” 
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Prominent Speakers 
at Joint Convention 


Notables Will Be Heard 
By Casualty and 
Surety Men at White 
Sulphur 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago; 
Paul L. Haid, president of 
the Insurance’ Executives 


Association, New York; Al- 
fred Hurrell, vice-president, 
the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, New- 
ark; J. F. Owens, president 
of the Oklahoma Gas and 


Electric Company and past 
president of the National 
Electric Light Association, 


Oklahoma City, and George 
S. Van Schaick, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New 
York, as well as one or 
two other speakers equally 
well known whose names will 
be announced later, have ac- 
cepted invitations to deliver 
addresses at the annual joint 
convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety 
Agents at the Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Sept. 27 to 29. 

Because of the unusual 
economic situation a special 
effort was made this year to 
obtain a wide diversity of 
speakers, and the two asso- 
ciations believe that the 1932 
program will be an outstand- 
ing one in the long history 
of brilliant programs pre- 
sented at the conventions of 
these organizations. 

The business world outside 
of insurance will be repre- 
sented by Colonel McCormick 
and Mr. Owens. 

Col. McCormick has been 
for years one of the lead- 
ing publishers and editors 
of America. During the last 
year or two he has delivered 
many notable addresses be- 
fore business groups on eco- 
nomic subjects, stressing par- 
ticularly the danger of ex- 
cessive taxation and govern- 
ment paternalism. Mr. Owens 
is one of the best known 
public utility executives of 
the country. For many years 
he has been closely identified 
with the work of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Asso- 


| ciation and retired as presi- 


dent of that organization last 
June. He is considered an 
authority on public relation 
problems. 
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New Opposition to 


Compensation Rates 


Non - Regulated States 
Inclined to Protest 
Toward Company 
Rate Program 

through its 

Insurance 

by Commis- 

Mortensen, 

to join 


Wisconsin, 
Compensation 
Board, headed 
sioner H. L. 
the latest state 


is 


its 


voice with the somewhat im- | 


pressive chorus of protest 
against the increases in rates. 

“We are opposed to any so- 
called emergency increases 
in compensation rates at 
present,” the Wisconsin 
Board says. “This kind of 
insurance business in Wis- 
consin is operating on a se- 
cure basis entirely adequate 
to meet expected losses. In- 
dications in Wisconsin point 
to a less abrupt decline and 
to an early cessation of the 
downward trend of employ- 
ment.” 

Other states which have 
definitely rejected the pro- 
gram include Michigan, 
where Commissioner Living- 
ston has described the filings 
“discriminatory in its na- 
and “unacceptable to 
the State of Michigan”; 
South Dakota, where Com- 
missioner C. R. Horswill has 
issued an order disapproving 
the increase and called a 
hearing for Aug. 30, at which 
time the companies must 
show cause why the order 
should not be made perma- 
nent; Nebraska, where Com- 
missioner Lee Herdman has 
notified casualty companies 
that their increased rates on 
compensation insurance must 
not apply to existing policies; 
Alabama, where a 6.7 per 
cent increase was granted, 
but where the insurance de- 
partment is not in sympathy 
with the desire of the com- 
panies to make future rate 
increases effective on all out- 
standing business, and Iowa, 
where Commissioner E. W. 
Clark, irrespective of the 
merits of the rate increase, 
declares that to make rate 
changes effective on existing 
policies in force is contrary 
to the laws of the state. 

In Illinois, Superintendent 
Harry W. Hanson has or- 
dered the rate increase held 
in abeyance until a careful 
investigation can be made. 

A hearing in North Caro- 
lina, set for Aug. 31, is ex- 
pected to offer a sharp con- 
test. 


as 


ture” 
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| limit 
| the 


A Broker's View on Pro- 
posed Commission Scale 
(Concluded from page 33) 


being established for a tem- 
porary period. “If this were 
a temporary emergency,” the 
statement “if a time 
could placed upon 
change, with definite 
guaranteed assurance that at 
the expiration of that time 
full rates of commission 
would be restored, then we 
might be willing to agree to 
such a general flat reduc- 
tion in commissions on com- 
pensation insurance as would 
offset the definite increase in 
rates established in different 
sections of the country. 


says, 


be 


“HAVING the 
Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Mary- 


land in your office is 

like having a faithful 
friend at your ‘beck and 
call.” The F&D agent is 
always confident that his 
surety problems will re- 


ceive careful, 


and sympathetic considera- 


tion. 


it a valuable agency asset. The 
trying period through which 


FIDELIT 


intelligent 


The company’s broad 
experience, its staff of trained 
field men and it’s policy of 
constructive underwriting make 


Death of W. E. Barton 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 23 — 
William E. Barton, 69 years 
old, general agent for several | 
casualty and fire insurance 
companies in Indianapolis, 
died unexpectedly in his of- | 
fices in the Indiana Trust | 
Building. Witnesses said he 
was sitting at his desk when 
he suddenly slumped forward. | 
Funeral services were held at | 
St. Joan of Are Catholic 
Church and burial was in 
Brazil, Ind. Mr. Barton was | 
associated with the Fidelity 
and Deposit, the General Ac- | 
cident, Fire and Life, Ltd., 
Fidelity and Plate Glass, 
Potomac Insurance Company, 





| 





General Agency 
Required 

A young agency in the 
casualty business desires 
a general agency for 
Richmond, Va.; $15,000 
premiums to start with 
and increase of $5,000 
per year. Can furnish 
any required bond and 
references. Confidential. 
Address: THE SPECTATOR 
Company, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila- 

delphia, Pa.—(Advt.) 





Commercial 
Western Assurance ard the | ance Company, Ltd. 


agents 


Union  Assurd 


we are passing has 
driven home to 
the impor- 


tance of representing 


a sound, ethical and 


conservative company 


like the 
Deposit Company of 
Maryland. 


era in our business.’ 


Fidelity and 


When more 


agents insist upon repre- 
senting only that type of 
company, there will be a new 


’ 


I. D. MeQuistion 


LEO SCHLAUDECKER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Y AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND « BALTIMORE 


THe Specta 
August 25, 1% 





